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Now Time to Buy | 


AVE you begun to ask yourself whether the time has not come to 
start buying? Are not many things cheap? Is not the next move- 

ment in quite a number of products almost certain to be upward? For 
example, many good securities are unquestionably selling at bargain 
prices; if you have money, buy them now, for they are certain to 
increase very substantially in value before very long. Manufacturers 
who have funds or can arrange the necessary credit would probably 
make no mistake in contracting for future supplies of such raw mate- 
rials as cotton, wool, silk, rubber, sugar, coffee, flax, cottonseed oil, 
hides, leather, copper, lead. There have not been wanting oécasional 
indications that the bottom has been reached in many directions. 
Experienced stock market operators never try to wait for the last 
eighth of a point before buying or selling—as it has been proved that 
the person who does try to wait for the last eighth often “gets left.” 


—B. C. FORBES. 


Other Features: 


Why Business Sentiment Is Better 


How He Turned Ideal Into Great Success 

Figures Show Banks Helping Business More 
Companies Can Save Money by Storing Coal 
Predicts Bankers Will Soon Seek Borrowers 


Can Wages Be Reduced Without Trouble? 
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Gears sound and 

powerful, because 

properly lubricated 
with Gredag 


Gears worn thin, be- 
cause of improper 
lubrication 














Keeps a Cushion Between Gear Teeth 


REDAG keeps a cushion be- 
tween gear teeth—under any 
working load or temperature. 


The reason is—that the particular 
grade of it recommended by your 
garage man or supply dealer was 
made to do just that one thing for 
your type of car. 

Each grade of Gredag is carefully 


“cooked,” then tested for the exactly 
right consistency to do its particular 
job. 

Fluid grades for gears—solid 
grades for cups and hubs. 


Used as standard equipment by 
over sixty automobile makers. 


Get it today, at any good garage 
or accessory shop. 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES DIVISION, EDW. A. CASSIDY CO., INC., 23 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





The Makers of these Cars, Trucks and Tractors include Gredag as Factory Equipment: 


Elgin Day-Elder Lone Star TRACTORS: Park 
Franklin Defiance Advance- Prairie Dog 
Geronimo Dispatch Rumely ger 
Jordan Duplex Coleman Russell 
Kissel Elwell-Parker G. O. Topp- 
Kurtz (Industrial truck) Patriot Heider Stewart 
Automatic G. M. C. Ranger 
Locomobile International Riker 
Dispatch Lone Star Premier Armleder Kalamazoo Rowe 
D Flyer Marmon Riddle Chevrolet Kissel Sanford 
In addition, over 150 Manufacturers of Cars, Trucks and Tractors, have O. K.’d the Use of Gredag in their Machines 
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Saurer 
Seagrave 
Signal 
Stewart 
Texan 
Triumph 
Ward 

La France 
White Hickory 


Roamer 
Sayers 
Templar 
Texan 
Ultimate 
Winther 


TRUCKS: 


Maxwell- 
Chalmers 
McFarlan 
Meteor 
Oakland 
Packard 
Paterson 
Patriot 


CARS: 
Allien 
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California 
Chandler 
Chevrolet Traylor 
Cleveland Triumph 
Ultimate 
Wisconsin 
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Can You 


Prove Your Profits? 
Effective Cost Methods Show the Facts 


Costs are the dollars and cents proof of manufacturing profits. 


Your cost statistics should keep you constantly in touch with 
each phase and with all phases of your business. By using 
them you should be able to learn instantly the profit or 
loss of any department, and if a loss—where the fault lies. 


Thus cost statistics are the pulse of your business. Not only 
do they prove your profits but they help in controlling over- 
head or burden. They help in establishing manufacturing 
and sales policies. They promote intelligent competition. 


The service rendered by the Cost and Accounting Division of 
L. V. Estes IncorporateD is practical and profitable. It is 
closely linked with the other divisions of Estes Service covering 
the entire field of Industrial Management. It is backed by the 
personal experience and resources of the complete institution. 


Special literature dealing with executive control and 
costs will be sent on request to anyone interested 


Division of Industrial Accounting 


|-\/EstEs INCORPORATED 


eS} INDUSTRIAL ENCINEERS @ 
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Stenographers Become 
Line-a-Time Operators | 












As clear, concise-thinking producers they 
are a better investment than they were as 
physically and mentally tired operators 
following their old way. 


They Have Dispensed With 
That Side-Reading Habit 


It’s just a back-breaking, motion-making, error-producing, 
unnecessary, unnatural, fatiguing bit of overhead. The 
price you pay without Line-a-Time is infinitely greater 
than the price you pay for it. 





























Line-a-Time Method of 
Transcribing 

is “the direct-before-you,” 
single-focus way of cor- 
rectly fixing the area of 
reading the same distance 
‘«from the eyes as the type- 
writer carriage. 


Ask to be shown 
by trial free 
of obligation. 
























































THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
917 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Frozen Pipes— 


Are the most frequent cause of 
Enormous Losses due to leaks in 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 


‘Insure against it in this Strong American Company 





























If your building is equipped with Sprinklers, confer 
with your agent or broker, or write for our leaflet, 
Sprinkler Leakage—it will interest you. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Power in business comes 
from ideas— 


We see a busy executive handling big problems, evolving new and intrieate 

giamh, giving valuable advice offhand and deciding important issues with apparent 

We see him directing gigantic operations, commanding an enormous salary 

aa enjoying the fruits of success, seemingly with less struggle than we make 
for a bare living. And we stand in awe and exclaim, “Isn’t he a wonder!” 


But these are not the spontaneous performances of the moment they appear 
to be, and they are not the workings of a super-man. They are the result of 
of stored-up information, gained partly from personal experience, but largely years 
studying the experiences and doings of other men. Sound business judgment does 
not come naturally—it’s a growth that must be fed constantly with wisely ehosen 
business reading. 

A man cannot rly read carefuily edited business publications like _Pamees 
Magazine, for —— , without storing up a lot of useful information—useful ~~ 
now in solving pro Sines and developing a broader vision and a surer grasp of 
things, and perhaps invaluable for some future emergency. 


Try it. Increase YOUR store of usable business information by reading “Forbes.” 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


0.55555 50 nasa eadean ee eeeEee acess 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FORBES every two weeks, GRR sa rsseiscadessee : A seebaceonbanbenss 
starting with the next issue. I enclose check, Firm 
or I will send you check for $4.00 on receipt ee ee ey , eee eee eee ee 
of bill for one year’s subscription (Canada, Position 





50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). 
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RETRENCHING? 


WHICH WAY ARE YOU 


The need for retrenchments induces analysis, and analysis 
makes for betterment. The present need for retrenchments, 
therefore, instead of a dreaded necessity, can be turned 


into immediate results and a promise for the future. 


FIRST. You can make retrenchments arbitrarily 
and ruthlessly, or constructively by careful analysis. 


SECOND. You can make retrenchments by large over- 


all cuts, or by reducing costs per unit made or 


Have you considered these? 


Salvaging surplus materials? 
Reducing inventories? 
Analyzing rejections? 

Reducing overheads? 
Departmental retrenchments? 
Rediecing managerial personnel? 
Labor savings? 

Betterments in methods? 


PY Pee) Pt 


sold. 


To meet the need of the times we have designed ser- 
vices to assist you in such a program of retrenchment. 


Which of the eight are you most interested in? 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


Have your Secretary write for our Blue Book now 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


Industrial Engineers 


“Knoeppel Organized Service” 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 





New York 
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The Closed or Open Shop—Which? 


N Eighteen Hundred Ejighty-nine 
an engineer on a fast passenger- 
train, on a railroad that need not 
here be advertised, became vio- 
lently insane. The time on his 
run had been cut down to fifty 
miles an hour. It was very rapid 
running at that time, and told 

severely on the man’s nerves. Suddenly, while 
at the throttle, reason gave way, and the engineer 
started to make a record run. He imagined there 
was another fast train just behind; his life was at 
stake, and safety for himself and his train de- 
manded that he should make a hundred miles 
an hour. 

He had nearly attained his pace and was flying 
past a station where he should have stopped for 
orders when the fireman, realizing the situation, 
laid the madman low with a link-pin, and the train 
was slowed down just in time to escape a wreck. 


defined by men who think, called the Law 

of Diminishing Returns, sometimes referred 
to as the Law of Pivotal Points. 
A man starts in to take systematic exercise, and 
he finds his strength increases. He takes more 
exercise and keeps on until he gets “stale”—that 
is, becomes sore and lame. He has passed the 
Pivotal Point and is getting a Diminishing Return. 
In running a railroad-engine, a certain amount of 
coal is required to pull a train of given weight a 
mile, say, at the rate of fifty miles an hour. You 
double the amount of your coal, and simple folks 
might say you double your speed, but railroadmen 
know better. The double amount of coal will give 
you only about sixty miles instead of fifty with 
a heavy train. Increase your coal and from this 
on you get a Diminishing Return. If you insist 
on eighty miles an hour you get your speed at a 
terrific cost and a terrible risk. 


Another case: Your body requires a certain amount 
of food: the body is an engine; food is fuel; life 
is combustion. Better the quality and the quantity 
of your food, and up to a certain point you increase 
your strength. Go on increasing it and you reach 
a point where you get Diminishing Returns. Go on 
increasing your food and you get death. Loan 
money at five per cent, and your investment is 
reasonably secure and safe. Loan money at ten 
per cent and you do not double the returns; on the 
contrary, you have taken on.so much risk! Loan 
money at twenty per cent and you probably lose 
it; for the man who borrows at twenty per cent 
does not intend to pay if he can help it. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns was what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had in mind when he said, “Be- 
cause I like a pinch of salt in my soup is no reason 
I wish to be immersed in brine.” 


ABOR-UNIONS well illustrate the Law of 
L Diminishing Returns. 

Labor-Unions have increased wages, short- 
ened hours, introduced Goverment Factory-Inspec- 
tion, have partly done away with child-labor, and 
done many other useful, excellent and beautiful 
things. But when Labor-Unions go beyond the 
Pivotal Point and attempt to dictate the amount 
of the output: forbidding any man to earn more 
than so much; decide on the proportion of appren- 
tices to workmen, that is, who shall advance and 
who not; declare what work shall be done in 
schools or in prisons, and what not; tear out work 
that has been done by Non-Union men and require 
that it shall be done over by Union men; insist 
that you must jo'n a Union, or else be deprived of 
the right to work—then the Union has passed the 
Pivotal Point, and has ceased to give an equitable 
return. When your children do not go to school 
for fear of the cry of “scab”; when your wife dare 
not hang out the washing in the back yard for 
fear of the cry of “scab”; when you hesitate to go 
to your work, knowing you may be carried home 
on a shutter; when brickbats take the place of 
reason, and the Walking Delegate says, “Carry a 
Union Card or take out an Accident Policy”—then 
things have gone so far that in self-protection the 
Union must be temporarily laid low with a link-pin. 
{The people of America can not afford to let any 
combination of men become an engine for the 
destruction of liberty. 


Labor-Union organizers constantly fan the fallacy 
that employers are the enemies of the men to 
whom they supply work; that capital is at war 
with labor, and that success lies in secretly 
combining against capital. 


O “tein is a natural law, well recognized and 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


The organizers and helpers are really paid attor- 
neys, and their business is to distort the truth for 
their own interests. They are preachers upholding 
their denomination. 


Labor-Union meetings are all ex-parte—only one 
side is represented. The employer, his superin- 
tendents and foremen are carefully excluded. 

With the Open Shop the Labor-Union is a good 
thing—it brings men together, and that which 
cements friendships and makes for brotherhood 
is well. 

But the Closed Shop creates a sharp line of demar- 
cation between labor and capital, and between 
Union and Non-Union men. It says, “Once a 
laborer, always a laborer.” It stops the law of 
evolution; throttles ambition; stifles endeavor; and 
tends to make tramps of steady and honest work- 
ingmen. Workingmen who own homes can not 
afford to join Unions, and men who are in Unions 
can not afford to invest in homes. Because to 
strike is not a matter of choice; they have to throw 
up their jobs at the crook of the finger of a man 
who, perhaps, has no home, no wife, no children, 
no aged parents. Men over forty who go on a 
strike do not get back. Strikes are ordered by 
young men who have no property interests; no 
family ties and nothing to lose. For old men who 
can not earn the scale there is no work. Men with 
children to feed and clothe had better not forfeit 
the friendship of their employer by disregarding 
or opposing his interests. 

When the Unions have power to dictate a Closed 
Shop, they have reached a point where they say, 
“You must join our Union or starve.” 

This is tyranny! It is un-American! 

When Unionism gets to a point where it dictates 
to the employer whom he shall hire, and decides 
who shall have the right to labor and who not, 
then Unionism has become un-American—a menace 
too great to overlook. 

The Open Shop means liberty. The Closed Shop 
means slavery. Moreover, it means faction, feud, 
strife, violence. 

The Open Shop will make employers considerate, 
and Labor-Unions cautious. Employers are not 
base and grasping, any more than men who work 
for wages are truthful, trusting and intent on 
giving honest service. 

Men are men, and safety lies in the balance 
of power. 


O let this fact be stated: The Union does 
S not stand for labor—it only stands for such 

a portion of it as consents to be owned and 
dictated to by itself. For the multitude of young 
men and young women who wish to gain an educa- 
tion through the skilled use of hands, it cares 
nothing. It knows nothing about educating the 
brain by use of the hand. The “pay-envelope” is 
all it knows or cares about. 
Also, it cares nothing for production or the net 
result of labor. All it thinks of is more wages 
and shorter hours. 
The despotism of Unionism, if it could have its 
way, would reach past human belief. It seeks to 
paralyze human freedom and stop progress. The 
building of railroads and the growth of citics is 
nothing to it. The pursuit of another’s happiness 
is its chief concern. 
It ‘seeks to chain my pen, and say whom I 
shall speak well of, and whom not. It tries to 
name my friends, and if it could separate me from 
those I respect and admire, it would make their 
names anathema. 
It steps into my household and tells me how my 
boy shall be educated and how not. ; 
It examines my magazines and warns me to buy 
only of those advertisers who patronize magazines 
bearing the “Label.” 
And then when I protest, it says, “Oh, we do not 
want to hurt anybody—if you employ only Union 
labor and use the Label, nothing will happen 
to you.” 
Is n’t this disunionism? 


Isn’t it despotism? And all despotism is bad; 
but the worst is that which works with the ma- 
chinery of freedom. 

The man with the big stick, who flashes a dark 
lantern in your face, and assures you that if you 
give him your watch, no harm shall happen to you, 
is not a robber. 


Oh, certainly not! 

That a laborer shall not sell his labor where and 
when he desires; that an employer shall employ 
only certain people; that my boy shall no! be 
educated; that an advertiser shall not patronize 
certain periodicals—all this is shockingly Russian, 
We long ago decided not to be ruled by a person 
in England, or a man in Italy. The Anglo-Saxon 
is a transplanted Teuton, with a dash of the hardy 
Norse in his fiber that makes slavery for him out 
of the question. In every land upon which he has 
placed his foot, he has found either a throne 
or a grave. 

When those Norsemen with their yellow hair 
flying in the breeze sailed up the Seine, the 
people on the shore called to them in amazement 
and asked, “Where are you from and who are 
your masters?” 

And the defiant answer rang out over the waters, 
“We are from the round world, and we call no 
man master!” 

To these men we trace a pedigree. And think you 
we are to trade the freedom for which we have 
fought, for the rule of a Business Agent graduated 
from a cigar-factory? 


Excuse this smile—I really can’t help it, 


LL attempts to build up class hatred in this 
country must fail. We stand for co-opera- 
tion, reciprocity, mutuality. “Once a laborer, 

always a laborer,” is not our shibboleth. 

I never ask a man I hire whether he belongs to a’ 
Union any more than I would ask if he belongs 
to a Church. That is his business. I most cer- 
tainly would not ask him to renounce his Union 
unless the Union were trying to throttle him. 
Even then it is his affair. 

But certainly we will not be dictated to by men 
with less intelligence, energy, initiative and ambi- 
tion than we ourselves possess. 

Our Labor-Union friends are lifting a fine cry 
about the injustice of injunctions. But what is 
their whole intent but to place an injunction of 
fear and coercion upon the employer, so that he 
dare not turn a wheel without permission! 

There are inequalities in this country that must 
be worked out; there are injustices that must be 
righted; but the boycott, the club, the fagot, the 
bomb and the secret conclave—the air-brakes on 
prospcrity’s wheels—can never tight them. We 
must bring patience, good nature and reason to 
bear. To solve the problems we must discuss, 
agitate, write, talk and educate—and again educate. 
Some day, then, the fog will lift, and the sun will 
shine out. In fact, it is beginning to shine 
out now. 

To belong to a Union is all right, but to say that. 
the man who does not belong to a Union shall 
not be allowed to labor is all wrong. 


Then to go further and say that the man who 
employs a man who does not belong to a 
Union shall be starved out of business is absurd— 
and worse. 

The Closed Shop stands for tyranny and oppression. 
{It blocks human evolution, destroys initiative and 
fosters hate. Unionism stands for disunion. It 
perpetuates distrust, and makes division perma- 
nent. It places an injunction on progress, and 
chains the laborer to his bench. 

It organizes enmity, and makes a system of suspi- 
cion. 

Unionism does not strive to get the work done—its 
intent is to make it last. 
And it never means better work, because better 
work demands greater devotion, more patience, a 
finer loyalty. The Union keeps in your shop work- 
men you otherwise would not have, unless they 
mended their ways and manners. It makes the 
slipshod perpetual, and the shiftless everlasting, 
by placing a premium on distrust and separating 
the employer from the employed. They never 
get acquainted. 

Employees or executives will welcome this 
powerful preachment of Elbert Hubbard’s as an 
antidote for unrest and dislnyasty ard as a tonic 
for the faithful. THE CLOSED or OPEN SHOP 
—WHICH ? is available in boo“let form for such 
distribution f-e-m THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST 
AURORA, .NEW YORK, who will giadly quote 
prices for any quantities. 

Tear out this corner aud wtite your name and 
address on the margin and mail it in. 

Forbes 1-22-21 
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Business Sentiment Distinctly 


Better: The Salient Reasons 


A Survey by “Forbes” Editor—Also, Two-Minute 


“HAT intangible but all-powerful thing 
7 called “sentiment” has distinctly improved 
since the year opened. 

The reasons? 

Well, there have been numbers of encouraging 
developments. For example: 

The year-end failures, although the monthly 
liabilities entailed ($59,000,000) were the highest 
since January, 1917, included no commercial 
disasters of the first magnitude, and the general 
feeling was that fears on this score have been 
exaggerated. As a matter of fact, one or two 
large concerns which were virtually doomed are 
now likely to be kept going. 

Price recoveries, of more or less importance, 
accompanied the ushering in of the 


_ Interviews with Leaders 


By The Editor 


Certain powerful interests have been conduct- 
ing nationwide investigations as to the amount of 
goods of various kinds in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, and I am told 
that the ascertained facts havé produced optimism 
rather than pessimism. It appears that merchants 
have been more timid than the majority of their 
customers, and that retail buying has not kept 
pace with actual consumption, with the result that 
stocks on shelves are in many cases extraordinarily 
light. 

a developments have in most cases 
been promising. Genuine progress is being made 
in perfecting the machinery to finance, under the 
Edge Law, shipments of American products to 


clusive proof that Britain ts determined to do her 
part in checking incessant competition in spending 
billions on instruments of destruction. 

There have, of course, been unpleasant happen- 
ings abroad, including bank failures in Barcelona, 
Geneva and London. Mexico also had a bank 
failure, but this incident weighs but little against 
the marked improvement in Mexico’s outlook. 

The intimations coming from Marion concern- 
ing the probable personnel of the next Cabinet 
have also had a reassuring influence. Other re- 
ports have also strengthened the belief that Presi- 
dent Harding will act in a way calculated to inspire 
business and financial confidence. 

One pleasing feature of present conditions is 

that, notwithstanding the idleness of 





first weeks of the new year in a 
variety of commodities, including 
grain, cotton and copper. 

Financial sentiment was heartened 
by pronounced strength in sterling 
exchange and in Liberty Bonds, as 
well as by irregular recoverics in 
railroad and industrial securities. 

Quite a gratifying number of re- 
ports have come to hand of industrial 
plants re-opening or increasing their 
working days per week. The pessi- 
mists had been looking for nothing 
but more and more closing of works, 


For This and Every Year 


Resolved 


—that I will not participate in pessimistic gossip 
regarding business conditions. 


—that I will keep silent rather than add momentum to 
unfounded rumors of discouragement. 


—that I will consider the problem of readjustment as 
a personal problem. 


—that I will do the job in hand with energy and 


perhaps 2,000,000 people, all accounts 
agree that there has been extraordi- 
narily little real suffering from pov- 
erty. For instance, in Paterson, where 
an enormous number of silk workers 
are idle, savings banks deposits have 
broken all records, and it is noted 
that the unemployed are able to take 
care of themselves and their families 
far better than during any previous 
time of widespread closing of fac- 
tories. Inasmuch as the nation’s sav- 
ings banks deposits as a whole also 
stand at unprecedented totals, it is fair 


and this turn in events has caused con- enthusiasm. to assume that the lean winter months 
siderable revising of opinions con- . . ) will be tided over with a minimum of 
cerning the outlook. : that I will think more of the day’s work than the acute hatdship. 

In capitalistic circles the sensible ay S pay. In short, there is now distinctly 


acceptance of reduced wages by work- 
ers in many industries has stimulated 
greater confidence that the complete 
cycle of liquidation can be carried out 
without undue disturbances on the 
part of labor. The developments in 
this direction, indeed, are regarded in 
influential circles as extremely en- 
couraging, especially as bitter resist- 
ance to even most necessary reduc- 
tions had been feared. 

Then, the drastic reductions in dry 





—that even under the most trying conditions I will not 
allow myself to lose sight of the fact that America is 
the greatest country in the whole world—that American 
Industry will always survive! 


CM, Ee 


Vice-President, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 


Newark, N. J. 


greater readiness all round to give 
reasonable attention to the favorable 
features of the situation and outlook, 
whereas before the year-end blind 
pessimism was almost universal. 
Those willing to look for silver linings 
among the clouds which admittedly 
hang over the business world are now 
able to discern not a few. 

Of course, readjustment has not 
yet been thoroughly carried out in 
quite a few industries, so that irregu- 








goods as well as in certain other mer- 
chandise advertised by leading. stores have 
quickened the hope that retail prices all along the 
line will be promptly brought down to a level 
which will start at least normal buying by the 
public. When thoroughly reputable stores an- 
nounce that a man may walk in and select any 
suit he fancies at exactly half the price formerly 
charged (as recorded on the tag), it can be as- 
sumed that many will accept the invitation. Almost 
equally as pronounced reductions are proclaimed 
by purveyors of women’s apparel, and it is logical 
to look for at least moderately active buying. 
Powerful interests are quietly making sub- 
stantial purchases of basic commodities now ‘sell- 
ing below cost of production and, therefore, at 
quotations which cannot last for very long. I 
have a feeling that quite a few surprises are in 
store for business concerns which are confidently 
counting upon being able to enter the market at 
“ry moment they choose and obtain anything and 
erything they want at bargain prices. 


Europe. Arrangements are also under way, 
backed by the most influential European authori- 
ties, to devise a comprehensive, workable plan to 
mobilize credit there, and, through a system of 
insurance, to render the obligations safe beyond 
question—a movement which may easily prove 
tremendously important. Moreover, though 
political, financial, industrial and commercial diffi- 
culties still abound on the continent of Europe, 
the trend is regarded as being towards improve- 
ment. 

In the highest circles the proposal brought for- 
ward in the Senate and in the British Parliament 
that armament-building be either stopped or cut 
in half is being watched with the keenest interest, 
for all thoughtful financiers and economists well 
realize that no one step could do more to insure the 
rehabilitation of strained international finances 
and to lighten taxation burdens. Premier Lloyd 
George’s peremptory instructions to cut Britain’s 
army and navy in half, are interpreted as con- 





larity must be expected during the 
winter months. Nevertheless, prices of various 
basic commodities have been forced down unduly 
and are sure to either rebound sharply or creep 
up gradually. This upward movement may con- 
ceivably become pronounced at any moment. 

As for securities, it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the present generation has never 
seen so many out-and-out bargains among trust- 
worthy railroad and industrial stocks. 

Anyone having available funds should no longer 
delay in making careful selections, after obtaining 
expert counsel from investment firms or institu- 
tions of unimpeachable integrity and demonstrated 
judgment. ; 

In a previous issue I attempted to give a fore- 
cast of 1921. Let me now put before you, in tab- 
loid form, the most interesting of the hundreds of 
views expressed by financial and business leaders 
for the annual financial numbers of various news- 
papers and periodicals. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


Have you begun to ask yourself whether the 
time has not come to start buying? Are not 
many things cheap? Is not the next move- 
ment in quite a number of products almost 
certain to be upward? 
For example, many 
good securities are un- 
questionably selling at 
bargain prices; if you 
have money, buy them 
now, for they are certain to increase very sub- 
stantially in value before very long. Manufac- 
turers who have funds or can arrange the ne- 
cessary credit would probably make no mis- 
take in contracting for future supplies of such 
raw materials as cotton, wool, silk, rubber, 
sugar, coffee, flax, cottonseed oil, hides, 
leather, copper, lead. 

Some of the prices now being quoted by 
New York dry goods stores strike me as dis- 
tinctly attractive. Men’s clothing certainly 
has been drastically reduced, and womenfolk 
deciare that both silk and cotton goods, and 
also furs, are very much cheaper than they 
were. 

A good deal of quiet purchasing is now going 
on by long-headed and deep-pursed financiers 
and executives who are convinced that, even 
should prices go somewhat lower, they can 
make profits by buying raw materials for fu- 
ture deliveries at current quotations. You 
have noticed that almost every day reports 
come from this or that place announcing the 
reopening of plants or the extension of working 
hours. Sentiment has distinctly brightened 
during the last two or three weeks, and there 
have not been wanting occasional indications 
that the bottom has been reached in many di- 
rections. 

Experienced stock market operators never 
try to wait for the last eighth of a point before 
buying or selling—as it has been proved that 
the person who does try to wait for the last 
eighth often “gets left.” Verb. sap. 

:: * 

In the olden days the flail was used by men to 
separate the chaff from the grain. The flail ts 
being used on men today. 

*x* * * 


America never remains in the doldrums very 
long. Don’t forget that. 
*-* 8 


Is IT 

NOT A 
GOOD TIME 
TO BUY? 


“T don’t believe in miracles,” says Edward A. 
Filene, “but in straight thinking, hard work and 
good health.” 

-* 2 

Your brain is capable of becoming just as big 
as you take the pains to make it. Ta grow, it 
must be fed and exercised. 


* * * 


' So much rottenness has been revealed in various 
industries in New York that a State Trade Com- 
mission, armed with powers similar to those of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is to be 
recommended at Albany. Wrongdoing always 
invites reprisals, 


Tough going, isn’t it? Almost tempted to 
give way to despair, perhaps? The prospect 
of winning out looks pretty hopeless? Maybe 
it will revive your faith and fortitude a teeny- 
weeny bit if you recall 
the story of the two 
frogs that fell into the 
can of milk. Try as 
they would, you may 
remember, the frogs 
could not leap out of the can, but fell back 
into the milk each time they jumped. Finally, 
one frog whined, “What’s the use of trying, 
we can never get out.” So-he curled up and 
was drowned. But the other frog, possessed 
of more determination and perseverance, kept 
on struggling and struggling, until lo! the 
milk began to be churned into butter, and then 
it was easy for him to get out of his difficulty. 

Keep on struggling! 


A GOOD TIME 

TO RECALL 

THE STORY OF 
THE TWO FROGS 


* * x 
Please remember that excuses never improve 
a product or a result. 
+ * 
Don’t forget that the right kind of immigrants 
constitute a young country’s most valuable im- 


ports. 
* * x 


Prices of cigars and tobacco were never be- 
fore so excessively high as they are today. 
Nor have consumers received the slightest in- 
timation of any prospective reductions. The 
last retailer I spoke to 
declared that the pros- 
pect was for still higher 
prices. Yet the buyers 
representing the largest 
manufacturers are re- 
fusing to pay tobacco growers anything bet- 
ter than prices which are declared to be in- 
sultingly ridiculous. The tactics of the to- 
bacco magnates, indeed, have so aroused the 
growers that the buyers were roughly treated 
and narrowly escaped serious bodily injury. 

The unhappy truth is that several of the 
most powerful tobacco leaders are men of none 
too admirable a type. They area callous, hard- 
hearted, mercenary, money-grabbing lot, 
given to questionable operations to line their 
pockets. They have many fawners but few 
real friends. Among the most conspicuous of 
our mercenary tobacco magnates are Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, James B. Duke, and George T. 
Whelan. The first two are enormously brainy, 
but they have used their brains for their own 
colossal aggrandizement, while Whelan, 
though less able, has been probably still more 
foxy, particularly in his heads-I-win-tails-you 
lose juggling of the stocks of his various com- 
panies. 

It would be very salutary if the Department 
of Justice were to unearth a conspiracy to fix 
absurdly low prices for the growers’ crops 
and then throw a few of the plutocratic con- 
spirators into jail. 


ARE TOBACCO 
MANUFACTURERS 
TRYING TO — 
PROFITEER? 


William Rockefeller said to me very gravely 
in court one day during the trial of the New 
Haven Railroad, “It isn’t a very pleasaiit fee]. 
ing to have the possibility of a jail sentence 
staring you in the 
face.” Some of the 
other New Haven dj- 
rectors sought to ap- 
pear entirely indif- 
ferent. But at heart 
every one of them were worried. After at- 
tending all sorts of probes, both in Washing- 
ton and New York, into the New Haven’s col- 
lapse, the only conclusion one could draw was 
that there were two men, and two men only, 
responsible, .namely, the late J. P. Morgan 
and Charles S. Mellen, the president. That 
things contrary to the Sherman law were 
done appeared to the layman as clear as sun- 
light. That things were done contrary to the 
moral law was equally clear. Mellen’s de- 
scription of how he carried around tens of 
thousands of dollars in his pockets when vis- 
iting New York and handed over enormous 
wads to “East Side looking” gentry who came 
and tapped him on the shoulder was one of 
the most extraordinary stories of graft and 
corruption ever narrated. The whole New 
Haven mess was so scandalous that it is not 
at all surprising that the multi-millionaire di- 
rectors should have recently agreed to pay 
$2,500,000 out of their own pockets to quash 
the $150,000,000 restitution suit brought by 
minority stockholders. 

During a recent trip through New England 
I found that much bitterness is still felt 
toward the Morgan house by men and women 
who bought the New Haven shares at very 
high prices as family investments and who 
later found themselves ruined. In more senses 
than one it can be said that the U. S. Steel 
Corporation constitutes the late J. P. Mor- 
gan’s monument and that the New Haven 
Railroad dug his grave. 


PAID $2,500,000 
TO. DROP SUIT. 
ROCKEFELLER’S 
REMARK 


* * * 


The best executive is the one who can develop 
the best that ts in others. 
* * * 


If a man succeeds, bank upon it there is a 


reason. 
* * * 


A head full of knowledge is like a full barrel: 
Not of much use until it dispenses its contents. 
-¢ #2 


There are 365 opportunities in 1921—of twenty- 
four hours each. 

* * * 

If, with 20 per cent. less wages, you can buy 
25 per cent. more goods, you are better off than 
before. 

s+ = 

A noted authority declares that $16,000,000,000 
was added to corporate surpluses in this country 
from 1914 to 1919. This does not point to 
imminent wholesale bankruptcy. 
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Most of us are wrestling with obstacles and 
hips in these times of stress and depres- 


ds} 
a Pampered and softened by our former 
days of ease and opulence, we bewail the hard- 
ness of our lot. We 
HARUSHIPS spend much time and 
HURT BUT many words on self- 
THEY DO pity. Wecry out, 


STRENGTHEN “When will these pain- 
ful times pass and good 
times return?” We see no virtue, no benefit, 
in our present trying and troublesome expe- 
riences. A reader sends a pathetic account of 
the decay of the Marquesans and Kanakas of 
the South Sea Islands, who have taken life so 
easy and have been so lazy and unambitious 
that they have gradually lost all strength and 
stamina. He adds: “Does not this furnish an 
idea for an editorial on ‘Struggle’?” 

It was Savonarola who many generations 
ago evolved this pearl of philosophy: “If 
there be no enemy, no fight; no fight, no vic- 
tory; no victory, no crown.” Worse still, if 
there be no fight, there is no strength. Strength 
is bred of struggle. Ease and luxury sap. Ef- 
fort and sweat harden. The scholar who never 
tried to forge beyond multiplying two by two 
or dividing six by three would never qualify 
as a mathematician fit to solve the most in- 
tricate and baffling problems. 

Most if not all the trying problems busi- 
ness men are now wrestling with will develop 
their abilities and fit them to become better 
manufacturers or merchants or whatnot here- 
after. That individual or that concern that has 
never undergone a serious setback, never had 
to breast a storm, never had to fight for life, 
is in a precarious and unenviable position, for 
when Fate deals a hard blow, the effect is 
liable to be fatal. But the individual or the 
concern that has had to battle with a full share 
of life’s vicissitudes has thereby acquired re- 
sourcefulness, strength, and experience cal- 
culated to win victory. 

We are all of us human enough to desire 
to dodge trouble and to choose prosperity and 
pleasantness in preference to depression and 
hardship. But since we are being visited by the 
latter, let’s philosophically make the best of 
it, consoling ourselves with the reflection that, 
though the going is uphill, it will develop our 
stamina and our staying powers. 

* * * 


Americans are by nature spenders, not hoarders, 
business pessimists would do well not to forget. 
* * * 


Good habits will in time make the going com- 
fortable and easy. 
* * * 
To succeed, wed work-power to your will-pow- 
er. 
* * * 


High walls, whether tariff or garden, don’t 
make for neighborliness. 
* * * 


Every slacker fears immigration. 
workers don’t. 


Capable 
* 6.4 

“Raising Cain” ends in bitterness. 
* * * 


There's sometimes a difference between winning 


customer and winning an order. Win customers. 
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Trade and Tariff A B C 


Question—What does industry most need at 
present? 

Answer—Orders. 

Q.—Can enough orders to keep all our pro- 
ductive capacity busy be obtained at home? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Would the raising of high tariff walls 
to keep out imports from foreign countries 
mean more business for home plants and, 
therefore, more employment? 

A.—No; emphatically no. High tariffs are 
desirable to safeguard certain special indus- 
tries, such as dyes, chemicals and others hav- 
ing vital relationship to our military strength; 
but, generally speaking, excessive tariffs would 
lead to less, not more employment here. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—Because unless foreign countries can 
sell to us they cannot continue to buy from 
us. And as our exports are essential to our 
prosperity, our chief concern must be to avoid 
doing anything to diminish them—last year 
they totaled eight thousand million dollars, 
equal to $380 for every family in the United 
States. 

Q.—Would prohibitive tariffs have any other 
injurious effects? 

A.—Yes. They would of a certainty invite 
retaliation by other countries, and as these 
countries buy from us more than they sell to 
us, we would be the losers—Canada, for ex- 
ample, has already intimated that, if we make 
it impossible for her to ship wheat to us, she 
will promptly enact reprisals, and as she buys 
from us twice as much as she sells to us, such 
action would cut down her purchases of Amer- 
ican goods and, consequently, tend to increase 
unemployment here. , 

Q.—Seeing that our farmers cannot sell their 
wool at remunerative prices because of the 
world’s oversupply, why should not an em- 
bargo be placed on imports of this commodity? 

A.—Embargoes invite embargoes. We need 
our export markets so badly that we should 
avoid stirring up a hornet’s nest of embargoes 
by those who are now our customers. 

Q.—Isn’t Congress justified in overriding the 
President’s veto of the bill to revive the War 
Finance Corporation? 

A.—A thousand times “No!” 

Q.—Isn’t it extremely advisable to render 
all possible help to our vast agricultural pop- 
ulation who find themselves unable either to 
sell their wheat, etc., at remunerative prices, 
or to hold their products until prices rise? 

A.—Yes, everything calculated to render 
genuine benefit to our farmers should be done, 
but taxing the whole people to provide public 
funds to enable our farmers to withhold their 
grain, etc., from the market to boost prices 
artificially will ultimately hurt more than it 
will help them. 

Q.—How so? . 

A.—tThe higher prices are artificially raised, 
the less will be the foreign demand for our farm 
products, and as we cannot consume them all 
at home, the greatly reduced demand from 
abroad would inevitably lead to a collapse of 
the artificial prices, because the United States 
is not the only grain-growing nation on the 
face of the earth; Argentina, Canada, Australia 
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(perhaps Russia) and otner agricultural coun- 
tries would be delighted to have the United 
States inflate prices and hold up an umbrella 
while they themselves shipped large quantities 
of grain to Europe. 

Q.—Can nothing be done to help our 
farmers? 


A.—Banking statistics show that a lot has 
been done and is still being done to extend 
legitimate financial assistance to them. In- 
deed, in North Dakota and certain other states, 
banks extended so much financial assistance to 
farmers that they had to close their doors. 
There is no dearth of credit for farmers where 
such credit is amply warranted. Where credit 
is not warranted, it is wrong to use the public’s 
money for such a purpose. Moreover, it is un- 
desirable from every viewpoint to drag the 
government into business at this time, two 
years after the énding of the war. 

Q.—Is the new hundred-million-dollar cor- 
poration formed under the Edge Law in the 
same class? 

A.—No. This new institution will stimulate 
our flow of exports by arranging credits for 
foreign buyers. This is a legitimate, valuable, 
and timely banking process. The other is 
neither a proper nor a timely governmental 
process. Bankers are better judges of credit 
risks than are members -of Congress. Our 
banking system has been ably managed all 
through the war, and President Wilson was en- 
tirely right in accepting the advice of the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to veto the resuscit- 


_ ation of a war agency which never accomplish- 


ed much when it had far better opportunities 
than it has now. 

Q.—Would the agricultural, industrial and 
export situation iron themselves out without 
special action by the government? 

A.—Yes, and when ironed out by normal 
processes, they would stay ironed out, where- 
as the greater the interference by the govern- 
ment, the greater the certainty of an unpleas- 
ant aftermath. The steady decrease in prices, 
bringing a steady decrease in the cost of liv- 
ing, will gradually lighten the temporarily 
heavy burdens of the farming population and 
also solve most of our industrial and financial 
troubles, especially as deflation is bringing 
with it greater industriousness and common- 
sense conduct on the part of workers and all 
other classes in the country. 

** * 


Any man can face one day’s trouble. It’s trying 
to carry tomorrow's, too, that weighs us down. 
6 8 
After all, we are our brother's keeper. Nations 
that forget this perish. Individuals, too, lose out. 
* * * 


The cheat deserves your pity as much as your 
condemnation. He is missing out in life. 
ee 
Governor Miller must have the heart of a stone. 
He has forbidden the use of state-owned autos 
for joy-riding by public officials. Next thing 
you know he will be interfering with “honest 
graft.” 
* * * 
America’s railroads are on the up-grade and go- 
ing at satisfactory speed. 
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A friend who recently spent considerable 
time with Henry Ford says that his conduct 
was most eccentric, that again and again and 
again he portrayed the phenomenal “advance- 

ment” made by his son, 


IS FORD Edsel, usually finishing 
HEADING up by asking, “Isn’t it 
FOR wonderful that he has 
DISASTER? risen to where he is at 


his age?” He appeared 
to imagine that Edsel alone was sufficient to 
run all his business with greater success than 
it had ever been run before. Now comes news 
to confirm the impression this visitor gathered. 
Three of Ford’s best known lieutenants, Frank 
L. Klingensmith, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Ford Motor Company; Charles A. 
Brownell, the advertising manager, and Louis 
H. Turrell, chief auditor, have quit. 

“I have resigned from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany,” declares Klingensmith, “because I am 
not in full accord with some of the business 
policies contemplated by the company in the 
future.” Klingensmith, after being with Ford 
for many years, succeeded James Couzens five 
years ago, when the latter stepped out because 
he also found it impossible to get along 
with Ford. Ford’s breach with the Dodge 
brothers will also be recalled. From all ac- 
counts, Henry has allowed his millions to turn 
his head. His unique success has hypnotized 
him into imagining that he has become a tin 
god. 

For the first time in his career, he now is 
finding it impossible to sell his cars as fast as 


he could make them, and is undergoing a mild 


dose of the acute depression which has over- 
taken innumerable business concerns. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that this sobering expe- 
rience will cause Ford to tone down his no- 
tions about the superhuman powers of himself 
and his only son, for, after all, Henry has 
some appealing qualities and he has contrib- 
uted valuably to placing the United States in 
the forefront of automobile-producing nations. 


* * * 


Look forward—and press forward. 
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The world has passed through many ages, start- 
ing with prehistoric ages, and moving up via the 
stone and other ages to the coal age, the iron age, 
the railroad age, the oil age and the age of elec- 
tricity. The agricultural 
age has given place to 
the age of industry. We 
are entering the man-age. 
The man who would at- 
tain the highest success in 
business today must be able to manage men. The 
industrial age brought with it the age of ma- 
chinery. The machine became all-important. Our 
gigantic trusts concentrated their attention upon 
developing and erecting mammoth machines and 
to developing markets. Large-scale production 
and world-wide distribution was their goal. They 
had uncounted millions to spend on factories and 
furnaces, on shops and mines, on transportation 
and new markets. And all these things they 
developed on a scale formerly unimagined. 

But big business neglected to develop men. 

We consider it necessary to conduct universities 
and colleges for the training of preachers and doc- 
tors and dentists and lawyers and the like, but it 
has not heretofore been considered necessary to 
provide special training for man-management. 
Surely there is as much to learn about handling 
large bodies of men as there is about pulling a 
tooth or preaching a sermon or practicing law. 

My own investigation convinces me that the 
weakest link in our whole industrial system is 
that which is supposed to join the workers to the 
management—the foremen and others in subordi- 
nate managerial positions. These are the men who 
represent capital in the eyes of the worker. Until 
America can develop foremen of the right stamp, 
men who understand the tremendous importance 
of the influence they exercise upon the mind of 
labor in its attitude toward capital, we are bound 
to have no end of industrial ill-will and strife and 
strikes. Executives also must learn that manage- 
ment today is largely a problem of man-manage- 
ment. Unless men are properly managed, no con- 
cern can attain the fullest measure of prosperity. 

Now that we are entering the man-age, nothing 
must be left undone to develop a race of man- 
agers. 


THE MAN-AGE 
IS NOW HERE. 
TO SUCCEED: 
BE A MAN-AGER 





Do we wish to see our sons or cur sop 
sons mowed down by the fiendish enginery of 
war? Do we want to see nations bu: chered? 
Do we want to see the world deluged wig, 

fire and bombs ang 






STOP death - dealing cheni- 
ARMAMENTS OR cals from the air, wit, 
CIVILIZATION monstrous avalanches 
MAY STOP 


of shot and shel] and 
fire and blistering ga, 
from land, and blown to pieces by exploding 
mines underneath the ground? Mankind has 
long tried to preserve peace by being armed 
to the teeth. The results we all know, some 
of us to our poignant grief. 

Every humane heart must rejoice over the 
proposal now brought forward in Congress 
and in the British Paraliament that both coun. 
tries, and also Japan, agree either to stop 
armament building entirely for a period of 
years, or cut dowm their program by half, 
Let us use every possible means of voicing 
our approva: of such a course. For one thing, 
write to your representatives in Washington, 
Write also to your favorite newspaper. Dis. 
cuss the matter with your friends, associates 
and acquaintances. No more momentous pro- 
posal is before the human race today. Lend 
it your whole-hearted, energetic support. 

Taking into consideration the bewildering 
new achievements constantly being recorded 
by chemists, scientists, engineers, etc., it would 
appear as if mankind must either stop inces- 
sant armament building or reconcile itself to 
see civilization stop. Other civilizations have 
gone down to the dust. War may send ours 
also to the dust unless we open our eyes to the 
peril confronting us and bestir ourselves to 
avert it. 

* * 

Bad habits, man’s mortal enemy, must be slain 

or they will slay you. 
a 
If coal does not drop, let the Government axe 


drop on the profiteers. 
* ok * 


Laugh at least once in a while or you will be 
laughed at. 





WANTED: 
Ten Thousand New Friends 


This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” to your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


At the same time you are making it possible for 
us to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 
too. 


Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES”. In other 
words, for only 5c. apiece (regular price is 20 cents 
a copy) we. will mail two introductory copies of 
“FORBES”, one current issue and one back number, 
provided you send ten or more names at one time, 
before February 28, 1921. 


If the names are carefully chosen we feel sure that 
90% will be glad to become permanent subscribers 
upon your personal recommendation. 








Won't gon be one of the thousand old friends to 
bring us ten thousand new friends? 


Friends for a Dollar Bill! 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


closed, at your limited special rate. 


to subscribe. 
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You Can Introduce “FORBES” to Ten 


(Copy or Clip This Coupon and Mail Before February 28, 1921) ‘ 


Please send two introductory copies of “FORBES” to each of the ten names en- 
You may notify them that the magazines are 
being sent at my request, to make them acquainted with “FORBES”, because I think 
they will find it so interesting and so useful to a business executive that they will want 


(Canada, 40c, extra postage on 10 names; Foreign, 80c. extra postage on 10 names.) 
I enclose $1.00 in payment for the above; or I will mail check on receipt of bill. 


PN caida aks thes ca Shs cddaudiker six 
Address ...... Rsktee GIGI ath creas airs Bagh Mined oe 
Firm and Position ............ sh Scalise 





Date 
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Forbes 1-23-21 
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“f/f TURNS HIS IDEAL INTO BIG SUCCESS 
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- DITOR of an organization doing a busi- 

A vcs of $25,000,000 a year when he was 
- only twenty-three; treasurer and director 

of the same organization when he was twenty- 
eicht: vice-president and treasurer of a new out- 
- of this organization at thirty-one, and 


gr wth 
pre 


a te career of Ralph B. Wattley, president of 


the National Drug Stores Corporation and chair- 
man of its board of directors, whose ideals of 
what a drug store should be resulted in his or- 
wanization of a chain of his own. 

” “ETow was it,” I asked Mr. Wattley as he sat at 
his desk in the executive offices of the National 
Drug Stores, “that you were able to attain a 
position of such importance at an age when most 
hovs would have been satisfied with an ordinary 
clerkship ?” 

“By working about twenty-five hours a day 
and putting mighty close to eight days into every 
week,” said Mr. Wattley. “In those days we did 
not work on such a close time basis as the average 
person does today, and when it was necessary to 
sive extra time to clearing up an accumulation of 
work we did it without giving the matter any 
special consideration. Moreover, you will find 
that to be a pretty good test of the men who are 
going to get ahead in the world, they always con- 
sider their job first of all, and the amount of time 
they have to put in to make it a success is of 
secondary consideration. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 


“When I came to New York City eighteen 
years ago I had no definite outline of the future 
and no special training for any kind of work. 
What I wanted was a chance to make good, and 
in that I did not differ from many another boy 
of nineteen years of age; but in my case I was 
fortunate enough to have an opportunity right at 
hand. I had a slight knowledge of office practice. 
with some little aptitude for bookkeeping, and I 
happened to get a position that allowed me to 
make the most of this knowledge, for soon after 
I landed in town my brother, who was associated 
with the United Cigar Stores, got me a position 
footing up interesting columns of figures of their 
sales, and that was my first introduction to the 
business of running what later became a highly 
successful chain of stores.” 

But even mechanical rows of figures make pic- 
tures for some youthful enthusiasts, and it was 
not long before the young bookkeeper began doing 
a little calculating of his own. With one eye on 
his books and the other on the job higher up, 
he began to see visions of what could be accom- 
plished with a broader knowledge of finance and 
credits ; and with the vigor that has marked every 
step of his way up the ladder, he turned his 
mind to a study of the fundamentals of big 
business. 

Perhaps he had some especially intensive meth- 
od of application; possibly his particular line of 
work gave him a peculiarly good insight into the 
actual workings of the organization; it might 
even be that Opportunity closed up the flirtation 
with fewer preliminaries than usual. Be that as 
it may, in three years from the time he. first 
climbed on his bookkeeper’s stool, Ralph B. Watt- 
ley was appointed by the board of directors as 
auditor for the United Cigar Stores Corporation, 
with a little matter of 600 chain stores doing a 
gross business of $25,000,000 a year. And he 
had just passed his twenty-third birthday! How 
ereat a factor this rapid achievement of his own 
ambitions has been in his encouragement of. the 
‘oung men under him may be easily seen in the 
tory of the building up of the National Drug 
Stores Corporation. 

Young Wattley soon showed that he needed 


plenty of space in which to expand, and when 


‘Jent and general manager of a chain of drug ’ 
of his own at thirty-six, this is a tabloid © 


Unique Career of Drug Store 
Head Who Fills Prescriptions 
for the Poor Free 


By Orline D. Foster 


control of the Riker-Hegeman Company was ob- 
tained by the Whelan interests he threw himself 
heart and soul into its reorganization and expan- 
sion. So interested did he become in its further 
development that when the Riker-Hegeman Com- 
pany was sold to Louis Liggett he found it diffi- 
cult to withdraw his allegiance and became its 
vice-president and treasurer. That his initial 
work was successful was shown by the rapid 
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Ralph B. Wattley 

_ Whose rapid rise illustrates that no 
matter. how humble or mechanical a 
young man’s duties may be, he can gain 
advancement if he earns it. From a 
bookkeeper’s stool to the presidency of a 
chain of drug stores while still in his 
thirties 1s his record. His ideas—ideals, 
rather—about store-keeping are refresh- 
ingly novel. More, they have proved so 
successful that they are worth studying 
by every-retailer anxious to expand his 
business.. He has something of very 
great, practical interest to say on how to 
handle and promote employees so as to 
develop them to the fullest advantage of 
themselves and the business. 


jump of the net profits of the stores, which were 
augmented without further capitalization. from 
$100,000 to $2,500,000 a year during the four 
years of his directorate. 

But running somebody else’s stores did not give 
Mr. Wattley’s active imagination full rein. Like 
most builders, he had an ideal of his own.. Dur- 
ing the years he had spent organizing, financing 
ahd conducting chain stores he had accumulated 
some very definite ideas of how they should be 
run. Many of them he had been able to carry out 
under the two organizations with which he had 
been associated, but there were a few which still 
lingered in his mind with exasperating insistence, 
demanding more space and greater freedom of 
expression. 


One of them was his theory about training 
men. Young men, according to Mr. Wattley, if 
they are constructively trained, carefully watched, 
and properly placed and backed up by the organi- 
zation they represent, may be entrusted with some 
mighty heavy responsibilities during what we have 
always been led to suppose are the early months 
of a boy’s business novitiate. This theory is well 
supported by his own achievements and the un- 
doubted fact that the young man just starting out 
is not only eager to prove out his own ambitions, 
but is more amenable to progressive business 
principles, is more careful to present a pleasing 
personality, is quick to size up and take advantage 
of a situation, and is receptive to the thought 
that in visualizing and promoting the interests of 
his organization he is in reality building the foun- 
dation of his own career. 

Because of his peculiar faculty for handling 
men and bringing out the best that was in them, 
the Liggett directors made his department re- ° 
sponsible for all promotions, and in addition to 
his other executive duties he personally selected — 
the managers for all their stores. In this connec- 
tion he says very frankly that nothing he ever does 
gives him more real pleasure than to discover a 
good man, promote him, and then follow his 
success. 


Strikes Out on His Own 


Aside from the matter of personnel, Mr. Watt- 
ley had many other theories he wanted to put into 
practice, and one day he came to the conclusion 
that the only way to carry them out would be to 
start a chain of his own and build it from the 
ground up. Immediate action followed the 
thought, and within a short time he severed his 
connection with the Liggett stores and organized 
and financed the National Drug Stores Corpora- 
tion with a roster of officers so youthful as to be 
somewhat staggering. 

Ralph B. Wattley, president and chairman of 
the board of directors, was at that time thirty-six 
years old; W. A. Harvey, vice-president, was 
thirty; M. L. Wattley, treasurer, had just passed 
his thirtieth year ; and other officers included C. H. 
Seymour, architect and manager of the construc- 
tion department, who is twenty-five, and F. J. 
Elsner, head buyer, who is just thirty. 

But that he was no mere idealist is shown by 
the substantial names on his board of directors. 
They include Henry Lockhart, Jr., vice-president 
of the Union Oil Company, and William E. S. 
Griswold, attorney for Percy A. Rockefeller, who 
were among the organizers of the corporation; 
Richard R. Hunter, vice-president of the Equita- 
ble Trust Company of New York; W. D. Tick- 
nor, Robert H. Burrows and Austin S. Rothwell. 

It is a usually heartbreaking difficulty to try to 
work out a practical model of an ideal, but Mr. 
Wattley did not let that daunt him for a minute. 
His ideas were founded on a very intensive study 
of what he himself would like to find when he 
entered a store; on the reactions of the public 
toward certain store methods, and on a very 
sincere desire to so humanize the entire commer- 
cial side of it that their stores would mean some- 
thing more than mere selling places to both the 
public and their own people. 

Cleanliness, spic and span neatness, and thought- 
ful service were primary requisites, of course. 
But Mr. Wattley dug down deeper, and’ went 
after some of the contributory things that are 
not always recognized as essentials. Indeed, some 
of them were so small as to seem almost unworthy 
of consideration and would probably have met 
with short shrift in the average directors’ meet- 
ing, even if they had been considered of sufficient 
consequence to mention at all. But to his mind 
they had a very material effect in creating and 
maintaining a good impression. One of them was 
the color scheme. 

“When I enter a store done in blue tones,” sai 
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he to himself, “there is something about it which 
lacks in cordiality of welcome. Red flings itself 
in my face. Plain white is too austere. We must 
choose a color warm enough to create an attrac- 
tion, subdued enough to be restful to the eye, and 
yet with sufficient life to give a pleasing contrast 
and warmth to the white which is such a necessary 
background for the effect of cleanliness and sani- 
tation with which a drug store should impress its 
visitors.” : 

With this in mind he utilized the warm red 
tones in a soft maroon, which was adopted as the 
foundation color for the stores. This is relieved 
by a touch of gold, and backed by the regulation 
white. So infinitely did he study detail that in 
the latter store the white tile of the floor has 
given place to a herring bone tile of maroon, 
which gives a more homelike appearance and is 
more satisfactory during the stress periods of 
the day when cleaning is impossible. 

“With the color scheme arranged for,” said Mr. 
Wattley, “we began to put into practical operation 
some of the pet theories which to me give indi- 
viduality to our stores. One of the most important 
is the lowering of the backs of the display win- 
dows so that the light and sunshine may pene- 
trate to every nook and corner. While this nat- 
urally cuts down our display space, we feel well 
repaid in the extra sanitation, the feeling of cheer 
it gives to both patrons and personnel, and the 
fact that where the sunlight penetrates to every 
corner we are sure of having it kept scrupulously 
clean. 

“Carrying out this same idea, we have our pre- 
scription counters in plain sight. Not only is it 
better for our chemists to be out where they have 
good ventilation, but it induces habits of greater 
cleanliness and gives them a feeling of personal 
contact with our clientele that cannot but be bene- 
ficial in mny ways. Few members of the general 
public realize the infinitesimal details of weight 
and measurement that attend the filling of pre- 
scriptions, and when you stop to realize that part 

of our equipment includes a torsion balance so 
delicately adjusted that it will weigh a heavy pencil 
mark you can understand how necessary it is 
that there should be a good, clear, steady light.” 


Prescriptions at Cost 


As you may recall reading in the newspapers 
not long ago, Mr. Wattley has still further em- 
phasized the individuality of his stores by selling 
all prescriptions at actual cost of materials used, 
the company even carrying the expense of the 
overhead. Jm cases of dire distress, where this 
is testified to by the attending physician, no charge 
whatsoever is made. The effect of this ruling 
means a reduction of something like 50 per cent. 
This is their contribution to the public during 
the present business stress, and will be continued 
until conditions improve. 

“As far as the soda counter is concerned,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wattley, “we are trying out some- 
thing so new we are not prepared to make a def- 
inite report. We have just placed a woman who 
has had wide experience in handling food and 
maintaining sanitary conditions in charge of our 
fountains. As yet her duties have not been de- 
fined with enough exactness to have any definitely 
constructive value, but we expect to conduct them 
on exactly the same principles as those used by 
good ‘housekeepers in maintaining their pantries. 
As we have twenty-five fountains in our twenty- 
four stores, this almost amounts to a business in 
itself.” 

One day while passing through of of the stores 
Mr. Wattley noticed a man rushing from one 
counter to another in a desperate effort to do a 
little shopping in a very short space of time. 
Delegating a special clerk to aid him in his haste, 
Mr. Wattley built up immediately the germ of a 
new idea. A “Men’s Department,” wherein were 
gathered all the small articles a man would be 
likely to purchase, was started in the store op- 
posite the Pennsylvania station, where speed about 

commuting time is a sales necessity. This became 
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A corner of one of the stores showing 


so popular that it has become a part of all their 
stores, and now the Men’s Department carries 
everything from a razor blade to poker chips. 

Humanizing the stores by little talking signs is 
another novelty that has pulled in the crowd and 
made them feel at home. During the snowy, 
slushy weather last March, passing pedestrians 
had their hearts if not their bodies warmed by the 
cheerful sign in the window of the 7th avenue and 
33d street store, which read “Warm and cozy 
inside. Step in and wait for your car.” Other 
signs, such as “So-lite doughnuts make the best 
lunch ever,” “The kiddie is sure to like a Splash- 
me doll,” and other little silent salesmen have 
given the stores an atmosphere of pleasant friend- 
liness. 

But perhaps the most successful development of 
the business has been the system of gaining the 
confidence of the public through the indirect 
method of first selling their policy to their own 
personnel. By advocating sound policies and fair 
systems of promotion based on the ability of the 
various members of his force, Mr. Wattley has 
earned their implicit confidence. “Looking for 
your material from your own force” is more than 
a phrase with him, and it is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-four managers in their stores 
only five were holding positions of a like char- 
acter before coming to the National Drug Stores 
Company. Fifteen of them were promoted from 
clerical positions. 

“How do I keep track of the personal charac- 
teristics of over four hundred employees? That 
is a simple matter,” said Mr. Wattley. “We have 
a very human system. Whenever I hear any- 
thing favorable about a man; I jot it down, and 
it is entered on a card under his name. Like all 
other organizations, we are always on the look- 
out for executives, and when we need some one 
for a new position we look over our cards very 
carefully. The man who has the most desirable 
characteristics for the position is sent for and 
interviewed. When you consider that we have 
opened twenty-four stores since September, 1919, 
you will realize how closely we watch our men for 
potential ability.” 

“What do you consider the best chracteristics 
— : prospective manager?” Mr. Wattley was 
asked. 


“A good manager should have a pleasant per- 





“open to light’ Prescription Department. 


sonality, ready courtesy, and be strong in disci- 
pline, for without that he cannot properly serve 
the public,” he replied. “But the manager who 
can enforce his discipline with a smile is the one 
who registers a 100 per cent. success, and I don’t 
believe the desirability of those particular qualities 
are in any way limited to the National Drug 
Stores Corporation.” 





It does not always take an electrician to 
point out a live wire. A live wire is a man 
who is not content to remain in an insulated 
cable with other wires which perform only 
their regular duties. He does not have to be 
told to do this or that, but he acts while the 
other fellow is thinking about it. He is inde- 
pendent, as he does not rely on any power 
house other than his own for current. He is 
accurate, but in the event he short-circuits he 
uses tact in installing a new fuse and adjusting 
his mistake. He is always on the job. In 
other words: He is the man that delivers the 
goods.—The Chester Compass. 

* * * 


Did you ever think of the astonishing phrase 
which we hear so frequently, “killing time”? 
What in the world does it mean? Simply that 
we, who are supposed to have common sense 
in some slight degree, are not aware that time 
as a part of eternal life—the part which we 
have measured for ourselves to use and that 
we, in our wild effort to kill time are actually 
trying to obliterate a part of our usefulness. 
The only time which we can claim as our own 
is what we can use, and if we are wise we will 
fill the present moment with useful work, and 
healthy pleasure and necessary rest that we 
may eliminate waste lack from our lives and 
help others to discover for themselves the joy 
of well-spent time.—Grace M. Brown, in The 
Business Philosopher. 

* * * 

Never fall into a doze because you think a 
thing is impossible, otherwise you may be 
awakened by the noise made by some one else 
in accomplishing it—Mon Bureau. 

* * * 

When a man sees the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and enjoys earth and sea, he is not solitary 
or even helpless.—Epictetus. 
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RESIDENT-ELECT HARDING, it is 

earnestly to be hoped, will strive to obtain 
, clear understanding of the requirements 
of Aw erican diplomatic representation in the next 
four years and then find the best qualified men, 
omitting all regard for political deserts. . _ 

If this be the consummation of the promise al- 
ready given in Mr. Harding’s acts and utterances, 
+ jg inevitable that the next administration will 
see a larger participation by American business 
men in our diplomatic work. No other type are 
so well prepared by experience and character to 
erform the momentous duties now devolving up- 
on America’s foreign representatives. ' 

Significant recognition already has been given 
by the State Department to the economic charac- 
ter of the task of American diplomacy. It is ad- 
mitted that the reorganization of the department 
was conceived in the thought of better service to 
American business. It is fortunate that this plan 
of reorganization has been worked out without a 
suggestion of partisanship, which opens the way 
for prompt and frank consideration in Congress, 
where the appropriations for support of the larg- 
er activity must be approved. ae 

“Dollar Diplomacy” was given a sinister impli- 
cation by political critics in the days when Senator 
Knox was Secretary of State. However, experi- 
ence has driven home the lesson that the, entire na- 
tional prosperity is associated with proper con- 
sideration of the economic elements which enter 
into our foreign relations. Popular understand- 
ing of the condition and the general and unparti- 
san acceptance of the facts among public men now 
seem to have paved the way for businesslike meth- 
ods in handling the nation’s foreign business. Just 
as winning the war made big demands upon the 
abilities of our business men, so the diplomatic 
job of holding our own in international readjust- 
ment creates a call for their services. 

Men like A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Frank H. Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany ; Samuel P. McRoberts, of the Consolidation 
Coal Company, already know a great deal about 
the tasks that await our diplomats of the next four 
years. Their war jobs and their own jobs have 
given them this insight. They know where Ameri- 
can interests are involved, and they know how to 
hold their own. 


Diplomacy Constructive Salesmanship 


P 


The foreign market, like the domestic market, 
has shifted from a buyer’s to a selling market. 
Gone are the days when ocean transportation was 
the only restraint upon sales to the foreign con- 
sumer. Instead, there is an unremitting demand 
for the highest and most constructive form of 
salesmanship to create the market by enabling the 
consumer to pay. It has been done time and time 
again in the domestic market, and the men who 
have succeeded at home are most likely to prove 
competent abroad. Diplomacy has become a task 
of constructive salesmanship. , 

The American business man is also the most 
successful collector of bad debts in the world, and 
the American government has on hand right now 
a vast store of securities, not all of which are gilt 
edge. The job of collecting these bills is not the 
merciless one of the bill collector, but one requir- 
ing vision, berfevolence and application to mutual 
interests. Diplomacy has also become the job of 
the experienced and far-sighted creditor. 

A third exaction to be placed upon our diplo- 
mats is that they must be keen prospectors of busi- 
ness opportunities. Here, again, the demonstrated 
excellence of American business men challenges 
comparison. The man who packs his bag and 
hurries off to South America to make arrange- 


ments for the vanadium supply, or he who has. 


been keen to scent the unfolding possibilities of 
Colombian and Mexican oil fields or the tobacco 
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Political Office-Seekers Unfit to 
Conquer in Battles for 
World Trade 


By L. Ames Brown 


Since more business is to be injected 
into government, President-elect Hard- 
ing is being urged to select as America’s 
representatives in foreign posts men who 
have won distinction by their ability to 
grapple successfully with economic and 
industrial problems. The State Depart- 
ment frankly admits that the most vital 
matters confronting America in other 
parts of the world have.to do with trade 
and industry rather than politics. Will 
the new president act accordingly? 








market in China, will not be slow to note the evi- 
dences of national economic advantages which the 
winds are blowing from many corners of the 
world today. 

Men who have refinanced and reorganized un- 
successful corporations, who have developed new 
markets and new sources of supply will, as diplo- 
mats, draw advantages at a hundred points from 
their training and experience which would not be 
available to any other class of ‘Americans. 

An effective statement of the elements which 
demand businesslike action in our diplomacy has 
been made by the State Department. It accom- 
panies the request for appropriations transmitted 
to the short session of Congress in December. It 
is a document which ought to be widely read and 
have far-reaching influence. Says the State De- 
partment: 


Any advantage gained in their complete control 
by one of the great powers means success against 
the competition of others, and is a step in the 
direction of commercial supremacy. 

Nations are incited to extend their efforts to the 
remote and undeveloped regions of the earth, in 
order to establish control over the initial sources 
of supply to their own advantage. It is probably 
in this field that the intervention of Governments 


is today playing its most active part. The univer- + 


sality of the struggle for petroleum, the coal and 
fuel problem, the supply of wood pulp, and of many 
other essential prime necessities are examples of 
this tendency. 

_The increased proportion of people residing in 
cities indicates an intensive industrial movement, 
the inevitable tendency of which is to render us 
more and more dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply of raw materials, and more and more sensi- 
tive to foreign conditions. Thus, on the basis of our 
present industrial status, it may be said that we 
have a dual dependency upon the foreign world; 
that of markets for the surplus of our industrial 
production, and that of readily accessible raw ma- 
terials to meet the growing national deficit. 

During the year ended June 30, 1920, the United 
States imported raw materials for manufacturing 
purposes to the extent of $2,141,644,621, including 
necessities essential to a state of general prepared- 
ness. A constant vigilance must be exercised to 
prevent the loss of the advantages to. which we 
are justly entitled and to keep abreast of the com- 
petitive activities of others. This burden very 
naturally falls upon the foreign service, the effective- 
ness of whose work depends in turn upon the 
strength and general efficiency of the Department 
of State. 

During the war the foreign demand for manu- 
factured products gave stimulus to industrial de- 
velopment. As a result of unlimited open markets 
at our command, this country is, and has been for 
several years, keyed up to a high pitch of indus- 
trial production. It could not revert to pre-war 
conditions; its proportions have changed. 

But other nations are now reviving and intensify- 
ing their competition. They have a fourfold object 
in view: 

1. To gain their former markets; 

2. To occupy the markets formerly controlled 
by the enemy powers; 

3. To attain a higher degree of economic produc- 
tion, thus rectifying deficiencies felt during the war. 

4. To liquidate their national indebtednéss. 

It is easy to realize that in this state of affairs 
diplomacy can no longer be mainly concerned with 
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WE NEED BUSINESS MEN AS DIPLOMATS 


political questions, but must devote greater atten- 
tion to far-reaching economic issues. : 

It is to this end that a substantial strengthening 
of the economic machinery of the Department of 
State is necessary. There is no intention or desire 
to encroach upon, to overlap, or to duplicate the 
important work now performed by the Department 
of Commerce. On the contrary, the aim is to give 
effective purpose and direction to diplomacy, while 
at the same time affording even greater facilities 
for supplying more precise and better digested 
material to the Department of Commerce, which is 
in direct and continuous contact with the business 
world, and which is charged with tke dissemination 
of commercial information. The present facilities 
at the disposal of the Department of State are in- 
sufficient, and as a consequence, the arm of dip- 
lomacy is becoming less effective at the very moment 
when conditions are demanding that it should be- 
come more effective. : : 

The State Department makes a consideration 
of these factors the basis for its projected enlarge- 
ment of technical sections and of subordinate ma- 
chinery for dealing with economic problems of in- 
ternational scope; but surely the lesson is even 
more clear of a greater need for business energy 
and business training among our ministers and 
diplomats. 





Doesn’t Like Our Views 


League for Industrial Rights 


New York 
Editor, “Forbes” : 


Your comment entitled, “This is War, Gentlemen; 
It is not Business,” on the testimony of Eugene G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, before the Lockwood Committee, in your issue 
of January 8, 1921, does not reveal a close applica- 
tion to the issue involved. The boycott of the struc- 
tural iron workers against non-union men is a boy- 
cott against freedom. The boycott of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company against iron erectors who work 
under closed shop conditions is a boycott against 
tyranny. One seeks to destroy liberty in the trade, 
the other seeks to maintain liberty in the trade. 
Because the method employed by both is the same 
does not justify passing over the objects of each, 
and exclaiming “A plague o’ both your houses.” 

Of course, employers can scarcely hope to abolish 
trade unionism. But industry cannot bear the bur- 
den of a trade unionism which waxes fat on the 
closed shop. Trade unionism, like everything else, 
must justify itself in reason, and not in force. Trade 
unionism was brought into existence because the 
individual employee was helpless to bargain alone 
with the average employer. Under the closed shop 
the average employer is helpless to bargain alone 
with a trade union. There can be no peace in in- 
dustry until settlement of the issues between em- 
ployers and employees represents a bargain. The 
wage and the terms under which workmen labor 
must represent agreement between the parties and 
not a deadlock of arbitrary forces. “The enlighten- 
ed labor leaders of the Samuel Gompers type” 
cannot save themselves at this late date by recog- 
nizing that workmen must do a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay if industry is to continue. They must 
realize and act upon the realization that the full 
day’s pay must result from agreement between the 
parties both on an equal, or as nearly equal as pos- 
sible, bargaining power and that in this agreement 
the unorganized employee must have the same op- 
portunity to be heard as do the organized employees. 
Short of this there can be no peace. 

The issue of the closed shop is an issue of force 
and, therefore, it is non-justiciable. 


LAWRENCE F. SHERMAN, 
Executive Secretary 





I pity no man because he has to work. If he 
is worth his salt, he will work. I envy the 
man who has a work worth doing and does 
it well. There never has been devised, and 
there never will be devised, any law which 
will enable a man to succe@d save by the ex- 
ercise of those qualities which have always 
been the prerequisites of success, the quali- 
ties of hard work, of keen intelligence, of un- 
flinching will.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* * 

One of the greatest shortcomings of many 
so-called educated people is their idea that their 
education is complete and that they needn’t 
keep on learning.—Henry L. Doherty. 





BANKS NOW 


HE definite beginning of the end of infla- 


tion is clearly indicated by important 

changes in the condition of bank credit. 
The character of these changes individually is so 
marked, and taken as a whole they are so con- 
sistent in their general trend, that they constitute 
convincing demonstration of this fact. 

One of the most important indexes of the state 
of inflation has been the ratio of the monetary 
gold stock to the credit structure of the nation 
as represented by the sum total of bank deposits 
subject to check and money other than gold. The 
following table graphically presents the transit of 
the war as reflected in this changing ratio: 


Other 
Money Gold Ratio 
Monetary Deposits toOther ° 
Gold Subject Money and 
— ) (tfitiens) Deposits 
Millions i 
a ae Pre-War PERIOD - 
1909 $1,640.6 $9,111.8 18.0% 
1910 1,635.4 10,251.7 16.0 
1911 1,753.1 10;422.7 16.8 
1912 1,812.9 10,473.5 17.3 
1913 1,866.6 10,373,2 18.0 
First Errect oF WAR 
1914 1,871.6 117736 .. 159 
INFLOW OF EuropPE’s GOLD 
1915 1,973.3 11,538.9 17.1 
1916 2,450.5 14,502.3 16.9 
1917 3,019.0 17,554.2 17.2 
Less Go_p CoMING 
1918 3,075.3 20,634.3 14.9 
1919 3,112.3 25,470.9 122 
firs Faster ExpANSION 
1920 « 2,707.9 27,755.8 9.8 
CreDIT CONTRACTION 
Sept. 1 
1920 2,688.7 26,970.9 10.0 


his table shows that, for the five years pre- 
vious to the time when the European conflict 
began to make itself felt in world finance, the 
ratio of gold to the general credit strticture in this 
country averaged 17.2 per. cent. at the mid-year 
dates selected. 

During the last four years of this period there 
was a moderate but steady increase in the mone- 
tary gold in this country, paralleled by the growth 
of business as reflected in the almost unbroken 
expansion of the credit structure. The consistent 
growth of these two items kept the ratio fairly 
steady as compared with its later fluctuations. 


Decrease Prior to War 


Between June, 1911, and June, 1912, the accre- 
tion of gold’ was about $59,000,000, and between 
june, 1912, and June, 1913, it was about $53,000,- 

This increase in gold arose in part from the 
favorable position of the United States in respect 
to international balances of indebtedness which 
aré settled in gold. Between June, 1913, and 
June, 1914, however, the increase dropped to only 
$5,000,000, reflecting, among other things, the 
mobilization of metallic resources by the nations 
of Europe preparatory to the impending war, 
which broke out in August, 1914. 

This repercussion in’ the United States of the 
gathering. war was reflected by a drop of the 
gold ratio on June 30, 1914, to 15.9 per cent. It 
was accentuated by the fact that, while the rate 
of gold inctease thus fell off sharply, a moderate 
expansion. of credit continued. i 

But’ the. reduced rate of gold inflow into the 
United States. was only momeritary: It was soon 
followed. by a rising tide of the metal to this 
country as the Allied war purchases here mounted, 
while their preoccupation with war preparations 
and activities made it impossible for them’ to 
balance. those ‘purchases with commodities or 

services of-their own. The balance of indebted- 
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HELPING BUSINESS MORE EM 


Thorough Analysis of Banking 
Trend Affords Grounds 
for Encouragement 


By G. B. Edwards 


This recognized authority on banking 
here presents a comprehensive analytical 
study of the banking situation and sums 
it up in these encouraging words: “The 
various tables have a dual significance, 
In the first place they show that through- 
out the year there was a steady deflation 
of non-liquid and speculative credits. 
There was a steady expansion of con- 
structive commercial loans, indicating 
that bank money was in effect shifted 
from non-liquid employment to liquid 
credits, materially improving the nature 
of our credit structure. The second great 
significance in the tables is in the fact 
that since the middle of October there 
has been marked progress in deflation 
as a whole. 








ness against them in our favor grew enormously 
and our gold stocks steadily increased, running 
from $1,871,600,000 in June, 1914, up to $3,019,- 
000,000 in June, 1917, the year we entered the 
war. ‘This gold inflow brought the ratio up to 
17.2 per cent., although in the same period. the 
credit structure expanded from $11,773,600,000 
to $17,554,200,000. 

From our entry into the war in 1917, Europe’s 
necessity for sending gold in liquidation of her 
unbalanced purchases here was obviated by the 
credits extended to the Allies by the Treasury of 
the United States, so that the increase in gold 
from that point onward was moderate up to 
June, 1919. At the same time there was marked 
continued expansion of credit, due, in large part, 
to the flotation of Liberty loans, so that by June 
30, 1918, which came after a full year of war 
participation by America had made itself felt 
in the credit structure, the gold ratio stood at only 
14.9 per cent. The continuance of these two 
tendencies carried it down to 12.2 per cent. by 
June, 1919, and by June, 1920, it had broken to 
9.8 per cent. 

This latter severe decline was produced not only 
by the continued rapid inflation of credit in the 
United States, reflecting the tremendous era of 
public extravagance, speculation and business ex- 
pansion following the armistice during 1919 and 
the early part of 1920, but also by the severe 
undermining of the gold base that set in subse- 
quent to the middle of 1919, 

The stoppage of the flow of gold into the 
‘United States from Europe was succeeded by a 
reverse flow of the metal out of this country fol- 
lowing the removal of our gold export embargo 
in June, 1919. This outflow was caused by the 
fact that, while we continued to sell to Europe 
on. credit, allowing our favorable balance of in- 
debtedness against her to stand in the form of 
promises to pay, we settled in gold the unfavor- 
able balance of indebtedness that developed 
against us in other parts of the world. From that 
date through June, 1920, the gold stock decreased 
from $3,112,300,000 to $2,707,900,000, or a loss 
of $404,400,000. In the same period the credit 
structure increased from $25,470,900,000 to 
$27,755,800,000, or an expansion of $2,284,900,- 
000. As a result the receding gold ratio went 
down to 9.8 per. cent. 

These figures picture the last movement in the 
progress of inflation so far as is shown in the 
data hete cited. They represent the circumstances 
that brought about the measures adopted by the 
banks, under the lead of the Federal Reserve 


Board, to conserve the nation’s great credit r¢. 
sources for esential enterprises as against nop. 
esential and speculative operations. 

The inception of deflation is shown by the 
figures for September, based on the bank calls 
of that date. At this point, although « slight 
decrease in gold is still visible, there was a more 
marked decrease in the credit structure, which 
chiefly accounted for the rising of the ratio to 
10 per cent. The gold stock decreased $19,200. 
000 while the credit structure contracted $784. 
900,000. Thus there was indicated the definite 
turning point in the correction of the credit posi- 
tion of the United States in respect to the state 
of expansion, the significant feature being that 
the improvement was caused by the liquidation of 
credit. The result was a drop in this item for 
the first time since 1915 as shown by these figures, 
All indications are, moreover, that this change js 
not merely a jog downward in the curve, but that 
it is a real change in the trend which will be 
carried on by later data. 

But these figures dealing with the quantity of 
credit tell only half the story. The other half 
is revealed in an analysis of the changes which are 
occurring in the nature of the nation’s credit 
resources. 

It is generally conceded that credit stringency 
has been caused, not only by the volume of the 
demands for credit in this country, but also by 
a number of factors which have seriously affected 
the liquidity of credit. The primary cause of the 
growth of the element of non-liquidity was the 
injection into our bank resources of an immense 
volume of war paper. During the war period a 
vast volume of business which would have 
ordinarily been consummated by means of liquid 
commercial credits was taken out of the ordinary 
operations of trade and financed by long-time 
loans. War supplies bought by Europe in 
America were, in effect, the purchases by the bel- 
ligerent governments of goods in bulk that, under 
normal conditions, their civilian populations would 
largely have purchased piece-meal through the 
commercial transactions of ordinary international 
trade carried on by private interests and financed 
by commercial credits, whose normal cycles ran 
in 30, 60, 90 or 120 days. 


Effect of Buying Power 


Also, when the four million men of our own 
military forces were removed from civilian life, 
their buying power for goods of many sorts was 
also taken over by the Government. The food 
and clothing they consumed, which would ordin- 
arily have been the subject of commercial trans- 
actions financed by short-time commercial credits, 
were purchased by the Government en masse. 
This huge volume of consumption goods was 
thus financed not, as normally, by short-time com- 
mercial credits revolving at about the same rate 
as the turnover of the goods involved, but by 
long-time funded debts. 

The Government, both for the money loaned 
Europe for her purchases here and for that spent 
on our own military forces, borrowed funds from 
the people by means of the Liberty loans. Thus. 
long after the goods involved had disappeared 
into consumption, the debt remains unliquidated. 
These bond issueg were floated larely by an ex- 
pansion of bank credit, which, instead of being 
extinguished as the goods passed on into con- 
sumption, remained in very large part a dead- 
weight upon our banking resources in the form 
of war paper owned by the banks or held as 
security for loans. This condition was the 
primary cause impairing the quality of our credit 
by rendering a great volume of it non-liquid. 


In the middle of 1919 the burden of war paper 


owned by all banks was estimated at seven and ¢ 
, (Continued on page 278) 
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MUCH MONEY SAVED BY STORING COAL 


Plan Also Has Other Advantages 
of Very Great Moment, 
Expert Points Out 
By H. E. Birch 


Sales Manager, R. H. Beaumont & Co. 


EES, endowed with the instinct of self-pres- 
B ervation, have intelligence enough to gather 
heir honey in the summer and store it 
away for the winter months. Squirrels also pro- 
vide themselves with food in storage, against the 
requirements of the strenuous months. 

Man, endowed with a greater intellect than any 
member of the animal or insect kingdom, stores 
away food for the barren months, but he has not 
yet reached a state of intelligence sufficiently 
high to appreciate the wisdom of storing away 
in the summer months, when it may be easily ob- 
tained, his supply of coal for the winter months, 
when it is difficult to obtain. At least, it would 
seem that man’s intelligence is at fault, for the 
practice of coal storage is far from general, al- 
though the benefits of universal adoption: of a 
system which would provide in advance for the 
winter fuel needs of our industrial plants are so 
obvious as to be almost self-evident. 

The obvious advantages of coal storage as ap- 
plied to America’s industrial plants are (1) in- 
surance against shut-downs due to non-receipt of 
fuel supply, and (2) the saving in labor. 

As against these advantages, the conviction has 
prevailed until recently that anyone who stored 
coal paid dearly for his insurance through the loss 
of “B. T. U.’s,” or heat units, on account of the 


-exposure of coal piles to the deteriorating influ- ~ 


ence of the weather. Consequently, many large 
users of coal would not maintain stock piles, for 
this “weathering idea” has been much written 
about and proclaimed by word of mouth for years 
past, wherever engineers have met. 


No Loss Through Exposure 


Lately, however, the old bugaboo about loss of 
heat units through weathering of coal piles has 
been driven into the limbo of old superstitions, 
but its refutation has not been heralded by even 
half the publicity that marked its misleading ac- 
ceptance. After exhaustive investigation, the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines ‘has announced that the loss 
of heating value due to exposure of “black dia- 
monds” to the weather is largely a myth. So that 
now nothing stands between the nation’s industry 
and an intelligent, far-sighted policy in the matter 
of winter coal supplies, save the factor of inertia 
and indifference which always stands in the way of 
progress along any new line, no matter how en- 
om the advanced system or scheme of things 
may be. 

it is the purpose of this article to try to over- 
come some of the dead-weight of this inertia by 
pointing out a few of the advantages to the cor- 
poration, and to the nation as a whole, of a mod- 
ern system of coal storage, entailing the purchase 
of coal in the spring and the building up of storage 
piles in the summer for winter use. Here, set 
down in summarized form, are six good reasons 
tor providing for our fuel requirements in ad- 
vance, any one of which seems to be sufficiently 
convincing to determine the far-sighted manager : 

!.—The coal mines will be enabled to operate 
regularly, thus reducing the cost per ton of coal 
mined, 

_.he public expects the miner to be on the job 
when it chooses to buy coal; therefore, it is only 
just to expect the public to maintain the miner 
during his idleness by paying him a higher wages 
per ton when he does work. That is the way it 
has worked out under the old scheme of things, 
and the reason for paying the miner more per ton 
has been excellent, but it has not been econom- 





Coal storage yards of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, at Manville, N. J., where about 18,000 tons of coal is 
carried in storage for winter use, and handled for a labor cost of less than a cent per ton. 


ically defensible. The miner would rather work 
regularly all year, and so would the operators pre- 
fer to have their production constant, for then 
their overhead expenses would be less. 

2.—By spreading the haulage of coal over sum- 
men and winter months the cost of transportation 
will be less. 

It has been said that we haven’t enough cars 
and locomotives, and that conditions cannot im- 
prove much until the railroads get enough money 
to purchase new equipment. How long this con- 
dition will obtain is problematical. But why 
should we build more cars and locomotives at 
tremendous expense when the ones we have work 
at extremely low efficiency part of the year and 
have more than they can well do during the re- 
mainder of the time? The maintenance of idle 
coal-hauling equipment during the summer months 
of the year undoubtedly adds to transportation 
costs, and the winter buyer of coal pays for this. 


Early Buyers Get Best 


3.—The purchaser of coal in the spring and 
summer gets the pick of it all. 

The early buyer gets clean coal, and full meas- 
ure of “B.T.U’s,” which is all that he burns. In 
the winter he gets dirty coal at a mighty good price 
—and, through force of circumstances, is glad to 
get it. I talked recently to the superintendent of 
a large pulp mill in Canada who felt that he could 
not justify the expense of installing and maintain- 
ing a coal storage plant because last winter he had 
no trouble getting Pittsburgh coal whenever he 
wanted it. Asked if he bought his coal on a 
“B.T.U.” basis, he admitted that he had to take 
whatever was shipped to him. So many men think 
anything that’s black will burn! 

4.—All industrial plants would have less trouble 
with their own incoming and outgoing shipments 
of raw materials and manufactured goods during 
the winter months if their coal supplies were not 
cluttering up the railroad tracks during the season 
of most difficult haulage. 

If you store coal you have to pay interest on the 
money invested in the storage system in addition 


to interest on funds invested in coal, as well as 
costs of repairs and operation. These items may 
seem large, but they are as nothing when set 
against the interest on the money invested in man- 
ufactured goods that cannot be shipped because 
the railroads are trying to do a year’s work in six 
months with inadequate equipment. In our own 
business, for instance, contracts that should -have 
been completed in five months have required eight 
or nine months, simply because, with the railroads 
burdened with eleventh-hour-coal-purchasers’ sup- 
plies, we could not get shipments of raw and fab- 
ricated materials through to their destination. In 
addition to the money loss; such delay often af- 
fects a firm’s standing with its customers. _— 

5.—A firm maintaining a coal storage system 
is absolutely free from all possibility of having to 
close down through lack of fuel caused by slow 
shipments, strikes at the mines or on the railroads. 
No arguments are needed to clinch this point, the 
force of which has been brought home to many 
industrial plants within recent months. 

6.—Coal storage systems are really paying in- 
vestments. 

A modern installation will pay for its cost in a 
very short time. If your plant burns, say, 25,000 
tons of coal annually, it must all be handled by 
manual labor, while a modern system may be oper- 
ated by one man, plus a couple of electric motors. 
The saving in labor alone warrants the investment, 
as it soon repays the initial costs, and actually 
shows a good yield from year to year. No indus- 
trial plant would hesitate to install any piece of 
labor-saving machinery within its means. Why, 
then, should there be any hesitancy in installing a 
system of coal storage which has many broad, 
general advantages—really of national import—in 
addition to that of the saving in labor? 

The cost of a thoroughly modern coal storage . 
system is not prohibitive. Such a system, capable 
of taking care of the unloading of railroad coal 
cars, stocking out the coal, and later reclaiming it 
back to cars, can be installed for less than $20,000, 
including all foundation work, pits, etc. At but 
slight additional cost, conveyors can be added to 

(Continued on next page) 
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Congress is in a panic just now in reference 
to immigration. Do you know what would hap- 
pen if Congress closed the gates for a year? Mr. 
William H. Barr, president of the Inter-racial 
Council, says: “Those of foreign birth and pa- 
rentage represent only one-third of the people of 
the United States, yet they mine three-fourths of 
the coal, manufacture three-fourths of the cloth- 
ing, half of the silk, wool, linen, lace and embroid- 
ered goods; bake more than half the bread, refine 
more than half the sugar and put up half. of the 
canned food.” In my judgment there is only one 
thing to do with immigration, and that is to keep 
out the criminals and undesirables—John H. 
Glenn, secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

* * * 

Plenty of folks have a good aim in life—but 
most of them don’t pull the trigger —Chemical 
Bulletin. 

* * * 

Men acknowledge and admire instinctively 
a real leader. All men are not fitted for leader- 
ship, nor do they all desire it. But they will 
follow doggedly one who shows himself 
worthy in both ability and character. And a 
real leader loves his men, and the better they 
know each other the better teamwork they 
can do.—George W. Coleman in Printer’s Ink. 


* * * 


It takes vision, courage, unremitting labor 
and sound judgment to build down to bed rock 
when the tide is in. 

But it pays when the tide goes out.—A. E. 
Fulton, vice-president, International Motor 
Co. 

+ ¢ 

The world gives its admiration, not to those 
who do what nobody else attempts, but to 
those who do best what multitudes do well.— 
Macauley. 

ee 

The world is afflicted today by five great 
plagues: The negation of authority, hatred 
among brothers, thirst for pleasure, disgust 
for work, and forgetfulness of the super- 
natural objects of life——Pope Benedict. 


There is a royal road to success ; a road laid out 
and maintained by the hand of the Almighty. That 
road is Growth. Those who resist the lure of the 
by-paths and short cuts and stick to the big main 
road invariably arrive. The progression of Growth 
is a fundamental in the laws of the world, everlast- 
ingly set before us by nature.—Robert Wallace & 


Sons Mfg. Co. 
* * * 


In a sense, all men are children. Ina sense, all 
who are worth while live in a world of their own 
creation, as real to their dearest feelings as it is 
diaphanous and fugitive before the unkind eye of 
the stranger. Is there not much truth in the 
poet’s proposition: “Man never is but always to 
be blest,” despite its impossible syntax? When 
does a man cease to live for his desires and his 
hopes, only to fall back upon his accomplishments 
and his possessions? The conjuncture is usually 
fatal to those who fully realize it. Men live for 
the unattainable and it is through the pursuit of 
the impossible ideal that they make their achieve- 
ments, such as these may be.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

. 8 » 

It is fine to be an individualist—and to be sound 
in ideas and to have initiative. But to make a 
life aspiration of this is to harden the very arteries 
of one’s soul. 

We have to wind our personalities into the 
eternal mesh and make our heartbeats tune with 
that of the whole universe—or else we are just 
common everydayers running through a dead pe- 
riod of time. 

We are always in debt to others. And we can 
never pay in full. 

“He climbs highest who helps another up.” 
Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, Garrison, 
Moody, Gambetta—these are the names of star 
personalities, each of which reached beyond the 
narrow bounds of their own ambitions into the 
wide opportunity of service—for others. 

If you are unhappy, the chances are that you 
are not making others happy. 

We are only loaned to the world for a little 
while. Soon others will be sitting in our seats and 
walking the paths that we tread. Let us try and 
leave something behind. 

We and others, let us keep step—together ! 

—George Matthew Adams. 


Intolerance is dangerous enough in any age, 
but peculiarly so in a period when everything 
is changing so rapidly as now. The man in 
business who says, “We have always done 
things this way, and so we always will,” js 
likely to wake up and find that the course of 
the river of Business has shifted overnight 
and left him high and dry. And the man who 
says, “It was good enough for my father and 
it is good enough for me” ought to have a 
commission appointed to look into his mental 
condition. Most of us would be a lot more 
comfortable if the world would quietly go 
back to the settled conditions of 1913—but it 
never will.—Bruce Barton. 


* * * 


Things worth while are not done by the man 
or woman who just dabbles.—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

* * * 

Discouragement is largely a point of view— 
a distorted view ofthe problems to be solved, 
Efficiency and discouragement are as opposed 
to each other as the poles of the earth. Honest 
effort—enthusiasm—are the solvents that 
make for spontaneity, resourcefulness, origi- 
nality, success.—U. S. Wall-Paper. 

* * * 


The late Phillip D. Armour said responsi- 
bility could not be forced on anyone—he must 
assume it himself. There is a lot of truth 
in this statement. A successful executive does 
not wait for somebody to come along and 
force him to accept the responsibility of his 
position—he assumes it. A foreman who gets 
into the habit of waiting for some one “higher 
up” to point out to him what to do, and what 
not to do, will be a failure. A man who is 
afraid to go ahead and use his own judgment 
will never make a leader.—The Andersonian. 

2 * 


I would rather be a nobody and be loved 
than a world-famous figure whom everybody 
hated.—Uncle Jerry. 

* * x 

Diligence is the mother of good luck— 

Franklin. 





Much Money Saved by Spring Coal 


(Continued from previous page) 


carry the coal direct to the boiler-room. In cases 
where meas are already provided to unload the 
cars, a system to stock out and reclaim the coal 
to the existing equipment can be provided at a 
cost of only about $8,000. 

In the case of smaller plants, where it may be 
difficult to justify the initial expenditure for a 
complete system, I believe there are possibilities 
of their clubbing together, forming coal storage 
companies on a non-profit basis, and making their 
winter purchases of coal from their own co-opera- 
tive storage plant. Municipalities, which at pres- 
ent award contracts to coal dealers, should find it 
profitable to maintain storage yards for the fuel 
supplies of their schools, water-pumping stations, 
and various municipal buildings. The city of Rich- 
mond, Ind., is already installing just such a system. 


-our fuel. 


The illustration accompanying this article shows 
the coal storage yards of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company, at Manville, N. J., where about 
18,000 tons of coal is carried in storage for win- 
ter use, and handled for a labor cost of less than 
a cent per ton. Many other progressive industrial 
corporations which believe in coal storage as the 
remedy for many of the difficulties of manufac- 
turing and transportation have coal storage plants 
under construction. Among these may be men- 
tioned the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and the Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Coal is one of the most important of the basic 
raw materials upon which the nation’s manufac- 
turing activities depend. And yet there are no 
industries today which present such a spectacle of 
gross inefficiency and lack of co-operation and 
foresightedness as do the mining and handling of 
_ The mine operators and the railroads 
are exerting every effort to change the public 
frame of mind with regard to forehanded pur- 


chases of coal, but every one knows how short is 
the public memory. It is lamentably true that 
plants which had to shut down through lack of 
food for their boilers last winter are taking a 
chance of pulling through this winter. 

So the mines that were idle or worked part 
time in the spring and summer months must now 
again operate at full blast, no matter how inclem- 
ent the weather. And the railroads that had idle 
cars and train crews when the skies were balmy, 
must face the necessity of getfing fuel through 
to the improvident ones, no matter how deeply 
the snow may bury the rails. 

The bee-hives are full of honey, and the squir- 
rels have their caches of nuts, but man-made in 
dustrial plants still strive, with few exceptions 
to get their winter fuel as they need it. 

Why not imbibe common sense? 





The greater the difficulty the more glory it 
surmounting it. Skilful pilots gain their reputa- 
tion from storms and tempests.—Epicurus. 
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af A Great Builder and His Successful Methods 
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.The Romantic Career of a “Yankee” in 


Very stirring and invigorating is the life 
story of Sir William Van Horne, the Amert- 
can ‘railroad wizard, whose fame as the build- 
or of the great Canadian Pacific Railway Sys- 
sone i ; world-wide. Born in poverty in Chel- 
sea, Ill., in 1843, his early life was spent in 
intense study. At 14 he took up telegraphy 
and joimed the Illinois Central Railway. A 
succession of promotions and changes from 
one railroad to another culminated in his ap- 
pointment, im 1881, as general manager of the 
Canadian Pacific. He had earned a reputa- 
tion as a resuscitator of moribund railroads 
in the States, and the Canadian government, 
having decided to construct a transcontinen- 
tal road at a cost of $100,000,000, with the 
Canadian Pacific, then a small road, as the 
nucleus, agreed upon Van Horne as the man 
best qualified for the task. Van Horne, given 
ten years to complete the work, accomplished 
it in five. In 1890 he was made president of 
the road, and in 1899 chairman, which posi- 
tion he held until 1910. He died in 1915. The 
following are a few extracts from the story 
of his career, published by the Century Com- 
pany, New York, and written by Walter 
Vaughan. 


OW a visit from the general superintendent, 

H who at that time was the chief executive 

officer of the Michigan Central, gave young 

Van Horne a definite ambition is told in a letter, 
written shortly before his death to his grandson: 

“I found myself wondering if even I might 
not somehow become a General Superintendent, 
and travel in a private car. The glories of it, the 
pride of it, the salary pertaining to it, and all 
that moved me deeply, and I made up my mind 
then and there that I would reach it. And I did 
ten years later, at the age of twenty-eight. 

“T only mention this to show you that an object 
can usually be attained through persistence and 
steadiness of aim, for from that day on the goal 
I had promised myself was never out of my 
mind, and I avoided every path, however, at- 
tractive, that did not lead in its direction. I 
imagined that a General Superintendent must 
know everything about a railway—every detail 
in every department—and my working hours 
were no longer governed by the clock. I took no 
holidays, but gladly took up the work of others 
who did, and I worked nights and Sundays to 
keep it all going without neglecting my own 
tasks.” 

Believing in simplicity of education and in 
stripping all non-essentials from the curricula of 
schools, he invariably pointed to work as the key 
to success. His “one best formula” for success 
in any career was: “Interest—Work—Facility.” 
The first induced and stimulated the second, and 
practice of the second brought the third. “Noth- 
ing is too small to know, and nothing too big to 
attempt,” was one of his favorite maxims. “If 
you approach a big thing, make an extra effort 
and do the biggest thing,” was another. 

_Leaving his family behind him in Milwaukee, 
Van Horne arrived in Winnipeg on December 
31, 1881, to assume his duties as General Man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific. The reluctance 


of the Canadian and the British employees to 
pass under the direction of a “Yankee” found 
expression in the Opposition press, which at- 
tacked the company for entrusting the construc- 


tion of the railway to an “alien,” and the gov- 
ernment for allowing it. 

Abhorring graft and dishonesty in every form, 
he was able at an early stage to discover and stop 
leaks in a rather lax organization which were 
sapping the life of the enterprise. Van Horne 
was too big and far too busy a man to be much 
disturbed by the character of his reception. As 
the days slipped by, closer contact brought under- 
standing, which ripened into mutual respect and 
liking. His “amazing versatility and his knowl- 
edge—it seemed—of everything” won the ad- 
miration of his fellow workers; and in the end, 
his personality, with its heartiness, its swing, its 
magnetism, brought them irresistably to a loyal 
and devoted acceptance of his leadership. 


Remarkable Power of Endurance 


In his Winnipeg office, where a maze of mat- 
ters always clamored for immiediate attention, 
he found time between hurricanes of work “to 
talk on any conceivable subject.” His powers of 
endurance were such as to give rise to many 
legends which still linger in the West. Certainly 
he worked all day and every day, and frequently 
far into the night. Occasionally he would spend 
a night at the club, playing poker or billiards, 
never willing to relinquish the game until he had 
beaten his opponents either by superior skill or 
by the supremacy of greater physical powers. 
“Then,” as a contemporary has recalled, “about 
6 A. M., when the rest of us were nodding in our 
chairs, he would rub his eyes and go down to his 
office for a long hard day’s work.” 

The lines already built out of Winnipeg did 
not escape his. attention. His unexpected visits 
to the station-yards were as eventful as ever. 
They left men with a new and more vigorous 
conception of traffic handling. The operations 
under his direction required a great driving force 
which he was well able to furnish. His methods 
were often drastic and sometimes ruthless, but 
without employing them he probably could not 
have accomplished what he did. 

“Tf,” he said, “you want anything done, name 
the day when it must be finished. If I order a 
thing done in a specific time and the man to whom 
I give that order says it is impossible to carry it 
out—then he must go.” 

Anything like inefficiency aroused his instant 
wrath, and he would dismiss out of hand all the 
employees ina yard where he found the traffic 
stupidly handled. 


Always Turned Out Right 


Self-willed, determined and dominant, gifted 
with a natural genius for construction and an 
intuitive grasp of engineering problems, and 
thoroughly versed in the practice of western rail- 
roads, his ideas. frequently clashed with the 
theories of British and Canadian engineers. 

“He. always acted,” one of them said, “as if 
nothing were impossible. He hated the expression 
‘can’t,’ and he deleted the word ‘fail” from his 
dictionary. He wasn’t always right. He was 
the kind who would go out to the side of a moun- 
tain and say, ‘Blow that down!’ He wouldn’t 
ask if or how it could be done; he would just say, 
‘Do it!’ Sometimes the thing was impossible 
under ordinary circumstances, but he had such 
luck! Some accident or other would happen so 


the thing could be blown up or torn down with- 


out any harm coming of it. His luck, his daring, 
and his fearlessness just carried him through. 

It is more probable that his success in wrest- 
ling with engineering difficulties was due to the 
application of his strong common sense, his ex- 
perience, his genius for construction, and the 
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large view he was compelled to take. These ad- 
vantages were not always possessed by the 
trained engineer who had to carry his ideas into 
effect. An anecdote is related which shows his 
forceful methods. 

One day a locating engineer was summoned 
to his office. He found the general manager at a 
desk covered with plans and profiles. Van Horne 
threw a profile over for his inspection. 

“Look at that. Some infernal idiot has put a 
tunnel in there. I want you to go up and take 
it out.” 

“But this is on the Bow River—a rather 
difficult section. There may be no other way.” 

“Make another way!” 

As the engineer stood irresolute, another ques- 
tion was hurled at him. 

“This is a mud tunnel, isn’t it ?” 

“Ves,” 

“How long would it take us to build it?” 

“A year or eighteen months.” 

The general manager banged his desk with 
his fist, and cracked out an oath like a thunder- 
clap. 

“What are you thinking about? Are we going 
to hold up this railway for a year and a half while 
they build their d——d tunnel? Take it out!” 

The engineer took the objectionable profile and 
proceeded to take himself away. At the door 
he turned, seemingly studying the profile. 

“Mr. Van Horne,” he said, “those mountains 
are in the way, and the rivers don’t run all right 
for us. While we are at it, we might fix them 
up too.” ‘ 

As he left he had a glimpse of the big chief 
lying back in his chair, shaking with laughter. 

The order went out to the locating staff, and 
after several determined but seemingly hopeless 
attempts a Scottish engineer effected a location 
which avoided a tunnel. He was rewarded for 
his work by the gift of a handsome bonus. 


All Records Broken 


Ten years had been allowed the company by 
the government for the completion of the line. 
Van Horne had built it in less than five, and had 
smashed all records in railway building. — 

Appreciative of the value to the railway of 
uniform politeness and courtesy to passengers and 
customers, Van Horne succeeded in imbuing the 
personnel of its service with the same apprecia- 
tion. ‘ 

“You are not,” he said, rebuking a conductor 
who had quarreled with an irritable passenger, 
“to consider your personal feelings when you are 
dealing with these people. You should not have 
any. You are the road’s while you are on duty; 
your reply is the road’s ; and the road’s first law is 
courtesy.” 

On another occasion an engine-driver demurred 
to taking his train across a dangerous trestle. 

“Here,” said Van Horne, “get down and I'll 
take her over myself.” 

“Well,” said the engineer, “if you ain’t afraid, 
I guess I ain’t neither.” 

Of far more moment than his courage and 
insouciance was the enthusiasm and faith in the 
work with which everywhere and at all times he 
inspired the men working with and under him. 
His boundless vitality enabled him, it seemed, to 
project his own spirit into the thousands of men 
engaged in the work. He always seemed to be 
on the spot or never far away. Said one: “Mr. 
Van Horne dropped in on us here and there, 
surveying the work and inspiring it. We never 
knew when he was coming, but he was so com- 
pletely in touch with all the work that he gave the 
impression of being on our section all the time.” 





HE time is close at hand when bankers and 
capitalists should be on the lookout for 
good borrowers to whom to lend. , 

The pendulum always swings too far; and just 
as there was not enough loanable capital to go 
around a few weeks ago, we may expect the time, 
not so many weeks hence, when there will not be 
enough good borrowers to absorb the idle funds. 
By a good borrower one means, of course, a busi- 
ness man who is good pay and who can so use 
funds as to increase production and stimulate 
trade. A farmer, or manufacturer, or wholesaler 
who is borrowing in order to avoid selling his 
products is not making the best use of capital, 
and the same may be said of a speculator who is 
accumulating materials which he does not ever in- 
tend to consume. : 

All classes of people have a right to insist that 
capital be put mainly into industrial uses, because 
all classes contribute to our supply of capital. 
Everyone who puts a dollar in the bank, or who 
buys any sort of an investment out of savings, is 
thereby a creator of capital. 

Our banks and bankers, therefore, in the han- 
dling of their loan accounts are to a considerable 
extent trustees of the public welfare. Had they 
not checked the credit inflation during the past 
year, we undoubtedly should have been plunged 
into panic; and if they do not check the undue 
credit contraction during the coming year, we 
shall suffer from a needlessly long and severe 
business depression. 

We are all familiar with the nature of credit 
inflation; but not many of us have given thought 
to credit contraction. It has not been a matter 
of public concern for a number of years; but it is 
likely to be so during the coming year, and we 
should study out our plans for meeting the prob- 
lems involved in advance, just as General Foch 
while he was still being driven back upon Paris 
studied out the offensive tactics with which he 
later won the war. 


Time to Plan for Prosperity 


We, the American people, are still being driven 
back deeper and deeper into trade adversity; and 
now is the time to plan the campaigns and deter- 
mine the tactics by which to fight our way back to 
prosperity. 

What, then, is undue credit contraction, and 
why is it to be feared? 

It is a mania for reducing loans ; and it is to be 
feared because trade cannot prosper and labor 
cannot be fully employed unless merchants and 
producers are both able and willing to borrow 
freely to finance their inventories, payrolls, etc. 

A second reason why it is to be feared is that a 
period of undue credit contraction almost invari- 
ably follows an era of inflation. The contraction 
may be no fault of the bankers, and, indeed, it is 
sometimes due to the unwillingness of merchants 
and producers to take the risks incidental to try- 
ing to do more business. Sometimes it is the capi- 
talist who does not dare lend, and sometimes it is 
the captain of industry who does not dare borrow ; 
and in still other cases the contraction of credit 
is due in part to both. 

Whatever may be the cause of an over-con- 
traction of credits, some of the results are a 
smashing of prices down below the cost of pro- 
duction, a serious unemployment of labor, a 
slump in retail sales consequent upon the decline 
in public purchasing power, and an epidemic of 
commercial failures. All these things occur to a 
certain extent as incidents to every process of de- 
fiation, and occur unavoidably ; but they are rend- 
ered a great deal worse if, after credits have been 
reduced to normal, they are further pushed down 
away under normal. Otherwise expressed, a good 
deal of hardship of this kind is the wholly un- 
voidable punishment for extravagance and infla- 
tion; but it is desirable that we should avoid 
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Bankers Will Shortly Have More 
Money Than Borrowers— 
“Prepare,” Says Clay 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


doubling the punishment by following necessary 
deflation with unnecessary. over-contraction of 
credits. 

That credits do contract too much after every 
period of inflation has been abundantly shown by 
experience. This over-contraction can best be 
seen in the movement of New York interest rates ; 
the following are monthly averages of call and 
time money and commercial paper taken together : 


1914 to 1916 


Month Rate 
pe ee ee 6.85% 
September, 1914 ............ 2.15 
Oetpber, 1914 . 2... ccc cccees 6.68 
[he oC ee 5.56 
December, 1914 ............ 3.95 








PAUL CLAY SAYS: 


“What we need, or soon shall need, is 
manufacturers who can use borrowed 
funds to buy raw materials at these bar- 
gain prices and make them up into fin- 
ished goods; merchants who can use bor- 
rowed funds to buy and distribute the 
finished goods, and employ more labor in 
doing it; and builders who can profitably 
employ borrowed capital in the construc- 
tion of such dwellings, stores and plants 
as are sure to be needed when trade re- 
vives. * * * However, the main 
point is that the financial problem has 
reversed itself. It is, or soon will be, 
just the opposite of what it was a few 
weeks ago. Then the problem was how 
to prevent over-expansion of credits, and 
now it is how to prevent over-contrac- 








tion.” 
DUNES, THER. 6.6.66 60 00a e's e's 3.13 
Pemmumty, TUS: oo nsec cee ess 2.88 
A | a re 2.05 
November, 1916 ............ 3.15 
December, 1916 ............ 4.16 
1906 to 1909 

Month Rate 
September, 1906 ............ 7.46% 
December, 1906 ............. 8.59 
November, 1907 :........... 8.48 
December, 1907 ............. 9.34 
pe. re 5.08 
February, 1908 ............: 4.10 
| ee ee 3.75 
DED 5M OS %4 6a Ws los wuus 2.95 
BN a icin CK had wad 2.89 
September, 1909 ......0.000. 4.03 

1902 to 1905 

Month Rate 
September, 1902 ............ 6.94% 
De 6.48 
December, 1902 ............ 6.19 
November, 1903 ............ 5.62 
Py re 3.98 
)  S  Rceruet eran 3.06 
pe Ge eee 2.73 
POI, TOE ks ibi kines 2.83 
Jammery, 1905 x... si cack 3.18 
September, 1905 ............ 4.28 


The movement of credits cannot be seen very 
plainly in the changes of bank loans, because these 
changes depend upon a great many other factors. 








BORROWERS 


It often occurs that bank loans keep on increasing 
when credits are contracting—the increase resylt. 
ing from gains in deposits. When borrowers pay 
off their loans the banks must relend the money 
in order to keep their assets earning somethj 
and if they cannot lend it at a higher rie, they 
will lend it at a lower. If they cannot lend it Jo. 
cally at all, they send it to some correspondent 
bank to be loaned. 

But interest rates do reliably show the expan. 
sion and contraction of credits, because interest 
is the price or rental paid for the use of capital, 
If capital is in great demand, interest rates always 
go up, and vice versa; and credit means nothing 
but borrowed capital. In New York City the 
normal average of interest rates has been about 4 
per cent.; and one can readily see from the ac. 
companying statistical exhibit. that, after each of 
the three recent periods of inflation, there was a 
period of great credit contraction. The contrac- 
tion was denoted by the fall of interest rates far 
under normal, and by the long time during which 
the sub-normal rates prevailed. 

An important point is that it is almost as diffi- 
cult after a deflation process to prevent over-con- 
traction of credits as it is to prevent over-expan- 
sion prior thereto. Before the deflation begins 
people are so cocksure that prosperity can never 
end that merchants and producers are extremely 
persistent in trying to borrow more money to ex- 
pand their business; but after the deflation has 
been accomplished, bankers and capitalists are so 
frightened by the difficulties they have encount- 
ered in getting borrowers to repay that they in 
turn are extremely persistent in calling in loans, 
In the one case the borrower does not know when 
to stop borrowing, and in the other the lender 


continues to wear his life preserver after the boat 
is docked. 


Public Vitally Interested 


Following the inflation of 1906-7, credits re- 
mained unduly contracted from March, 1908, to 
July, 1909, both inclusive. After the inflation of 
1902-3, the over-contraction lasted from 1894 to 
August, 1905, both inclusive. Following the 
credit disturbance of 1914 the undue contraction 
— from January, 1915, to November, 

Naturally, the public is not worried by the prev- 
alence of very low interest rates. That is among 
the banker’s troubles. But the public does have 
a vital interest in over-contracted credits because 
it means unemployment and hard times. 

From the larger point of view the question is, 
under circumstances which will be with us now in 
a short time, how to expand credits in the right 
way. 

When idle capital begins to accumulate in the 
banks the public welfare demands that merchants 
and producers be found who can productively em- 
ploy more capital, that bankers and investors be 
found who will lend the funds, and that courage 
enough be found to induce both lender and bor- 
rower to go ahead. 

Nor is there much doubt but that there will soon 
be in this country a considerable accumulation of 
idle capital. At the present writing the situation 
is that the crop money is flowing back into the 
banks ; that farmers and merchants are being 
forced by circumstances to sell their goods and 
products to meet maturing notes; that our banks 
as a whole have on hand a considerable amount 
of “frozen loans,” meaning over-due loans which 
they cannot collect because the borrower cannot 
pay; that in spite of this bank loans are being 
reduced; and that every industry all over the 
country is cutting expenses. 

These conditions mean several things. They 


mean that money is already beginnin 
ig to flow 
from the pockets of the people and. the tills of 
merchants back into the banks, because the people 
(Continued on page 268) 
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In your city there is a representative of The National 
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HE labor problem is now reversed. Where 

formerly it was “How will wages be in- 

creased ?” now it is “How and to what ex- 
tent will wages be reduced?” 

It is conceded that there will be a pretty gen- 
eral reduction in wages—in a good many in- 
stances it has already taken place. What is most 
important at this time is “How can it best be 
done?” 

Certainly forward-looking employers will not 
view the present situation merely as a chance to 
follow up an advantage, a chance to “smash” 
labor. Labor, during the period of its advantage, 
has many times been seriously at fault. It has 
deliberately cut down production to force wages 
up; it has violated contracts, and has resorted to 
graft, violence and extortion. 

There were, indeed, evils when wages were 
going up. The sane policy is to try to avoid them 
when wages are going down. A policy of mere 
reprisal on the part of employers will be inex- 
_ cusably stupid and will only react on them in the 
long run. What is needed now is sanity and in- 
telligence. 

What should be the attitude of employers in 
this matter of wage readjustment? It should be 
dispassionate and free from bias, and above all 
it should be intelligent and scientific. Wage ad- 
justment to be basically right and enduring must 
now (and always) be scientific. It must take 
into consideration basic economic, social, and in- 
dustrial factors. 


Time for Wage Readjustment 


Rightly handled, the present situation offers 
opportunities for equitable wage arrangements 
that will not only meet the present period of wage 
reduction, but will endure through future periods 
of rising costs and labor ascendancy. 

In the scientific consideration of wages there 
are two principles that are basic: 

First: Wages should vary with the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Second: Wages should vary with the skill and 
effort of the workers. 

These are two separate and distinct principles. 
Many people think that they understand them 
and know the difference between the two. They 
really do not; in fact, these principles are not 
generally understood. The failure to realize the 
distinction between the two is largely responsible 
for the difficulties that many employers have 
with their wage methods. 

The principle that wages must vary with the 
cost of living involves the determination of equit- 
able basic day rates. These basic day rates have 
nothing to do with extra effort*or- quantity of 
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HERE IS BEST WAY TO REDUCE WAGES 


Ideal Opportunity to Introduce 
Scientific Methods to 
Increase Output 


By L. V. Estes 


One of America’s Foremost Engineering 
Authorities on Production and Wage Problems 


production. 
equitably must be paid to meet the cost of living 
of the workers involved. Basic day rates involve 
a study of commodity prices, living conditions, 
and other subjects upon which the cost. of living 
depends. 

The principles that wages must vary with the 
skill and effort of the worker involves the deter- 
mination of equitable systems for rewarding the 
worker in proportion to the amount and quality 
of work that he accomplishes. 


Extra Effort Should be Rewarded 


A minimum of production should be set for 
the basic day rate, and all production above the 
minimum should be paid for in addition and on 
an incentive basis. 

The application of the principle that wages 
should vary with the effort and skill of the 
worker involves a study of wage incentive plans 
and their application. There are many standard 
wage incentive systems. The essential require- 
ment of a system for meeting changing wage con- 
ditions is that the incentive be expressed in terms 
of time and not in terms of money. Standards 
expressed in terms of hours remain constant 
through periods of changing money values, while 
standards in terms of dollars do not. 

Now, what has this scientific approach to the 
subject of wages to do with the present wage 
adjustment situation? How is it going to help in 
the delicate and often odious task of reducing 
men’s wages? 

It is this. Wage reductions can be brought 
about in two ways; one, by reducing the amount 
of the worker’s pay; and, two, by increasing his 
productivity. When workers are turning out 
more production for the same pay it is evident 
that their wages have already been reduced. 

Increasing the productivity of the individual 
worker is assuredly the most satisfactory way 
of meeting the situation. This can best be done 
by separating in each case the present wage into 
an amount representing the basic day wage and 
an amount representing an incentive for a stan- 
dard quantity of productions. To earn the in- 
centive it will be necessary to produce the quan- 
tity for which it is offered. By this means it will 


They are the minimum rates that 





be possible to a large extent to increase produc. 
tion per worker and maintain wages as they are, 
Reductions downward in the basic day rate 
should not precede reduction in cost of living and 
should in no case go lower than it. All money 
earned as an incentive should be over and above 
the basic day rate, so that the worker wiil have a 
tangible amount of money as a definite reward 
for his increased effort in earning his incentive, 
Incentive methods of wage payment cannot be 
applied to all kinds of work, but they can be ap- 
plied to all work that is routine. Most other work 
can in some way be gauged, and compensation 
provided for in addition to the basic day rate. 
Determine basic day rates in proportion to 
the cost of living, and establish tncentives for 
skill and effort above the base rate minimum. 
This is the scientific way of meeting the wage 
adjustment situation. Further, it is the only way 
that is fair both to labor and management and 
the only way that can survive changing economic 
conditions. In general, other ways of meeting 
the situation are uneconomic, are a makeshift, and 
will lead to a recurrence of labor difficulties when 
times again change in labor’s favor. 


Labor in Conciliatory Mood 


Union labor itself is coming to an appreciation 
of the scientific method, which method has long 
been that of the engineer. Its invitation to Mr. 
Hoover to attend the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor 
is evidence of its respect for the engineer’s view- 
point. ‘ 

With the more enlightened element in labor 
circles receptive to scientific and. equitable pro- 
duction methods, and with the way being shown 
by engineers, it is a most opportune time for em- 
ployers to arrange their wage payment methods 
on a scientific basis. 

The opportunity of employers lies in this direc- 
tion and not in the purely negative procedure of 
“getting back” at labor. 





The first rule for selling an article is to know 
the article. Know it inside and out, at every 
angle and from every point of view. Have a 
chart of its good points worked out in your 
mind, carefully classified down to the last detail. 
Know three unanswerable arguments, a couple 
of sets of figures, and a handful of illustrations 
to enforce every point. Never stop studying 
your product. Every time you look at it hard, 
you'll see something new in it that’s good, or 
some new and telling way of driving an ad- 
vantage home in the mind of a prospective cus- 
tomer.—W. C. Holman. 





Wanted: Right Kind of Borrowers 
(Continued from page 266) 


are having to spend their funds. Billions of dol- 
lars of capital have been employed in the Christ- 
mas trade, and this capital has begun to flow into 
the banks. The interior and country sections owe 
the big manufacturing and importing cities, such 
as New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, 
immense sums for goods bought; and when the 
bills are paid (in January) much of this capital 
will go into the banks. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants are selling all they can possibly sell, and 
at the same time deferring their purchases, so that 
for a while a portion of their working capital 
will lie idle in the banks. 

In brief, the last big special demand for capital 
and credit is over, and the supply is just beginning 
to augment. Hence, idleness of capital is: defi- 
nitely foreshadowed ; and now is the time when 
the typical banker should begin mentally to can- 
vass his locality for good borrowers—men who 





could productively employ more capital. Idle- 
ness of capital invariably follows idleness of la- 
bor; and both are public losses because both re- 
duce the wealth of the country. 

Nothing stimulates business and helps to pull 
us out of a depression more powerfully than a 
large supply of loanable funds at moderate rates ; 
but the way to make the stimulant work is to loan 
the funds. What we need, or soon shall need, is 
manufacturers who can use borrowed funds to buy 
raw materials at these bargain prices and make 
them up into finished goods; merchants who can 
use borrowed funds to buy and distribute the fin- 
ished goods, and employ more labor in doing it; 
and builders who can profitably employ borrowed 
capital in the construction of such dwellings, 
stores and plants as are sure to be needed when 
trade revives. 

It is easier to give advice than to execute; for it 
takes foresight to make good use of borrowed 
funds in hard times. The producer or merchant 
in order to do it must foresee what the public de- 


mand is going to be as business picks up, and 
produce or stock up with the right goods to meet 
that demand. But'the difficulty of execution falls 
upon the merchant and producer rather than on 
the banker. In carrying out this policy of prevent- 
ing over-contraction.of credits, the banker has 
only to select the brainy business men in his local- 
ity, and place with them such funds as they feel 
able to employ. 

However, the main point is that the financial 
problem has reversed itself. It is, or soon will be, 
just the opposite of what it was a few weeks ago. 
Then the problem was how to prevent over-ex- 
pansion of credits, and now it is how to prevent 
over-contraction. 





If you work for a man, in heaven’s name work 
for him. If he pays wages that supply you your 
bread and butter, work for him, speak well of 
him, stand by him, and stand by the institution he 
represents—Elbert Hubbard. 
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REG, TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


. 


Makes All Figuring as Easy 
as Turning the Crank 


—to multiply or add, turn the Monroe crank forward 
—to divide or subtract, turn the Monroe crank backward 











You probably won’t put the office boy on your 
Monroe jobs. But you could. The Monroe is so 
efficiently simple to operate that any boy, man or 
girl in your office can do figure-work quickly and 
with unfailing accuracy on the Monroe. 
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A. Stein G Co., (Manufacturers of Paris Garters) Writes “By 
using the Monroe, merely a few turns forward with the crank for mul- 
tiplication and addition, and a backward turn or two for division and 
subtraction, and the answer is obtained—there is no setting of levers, 
no complicated operations, nor the worry that you have made a mental 


rec: slip in pressing the keys. The entire load is placed upon the machine.” 


2 of 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 
7 Offices in Principal Cities 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
Without obligation (check items desired): 
{[ ] Arrange for demonstration in our office on our own work. 
{ ] Send us a copy of “Monroe Book of Facts.” 


Here is the “SHOW - ME” Coupon 
Mail it today and learn why Bethlehem Steel, General 
Electric, Pennsylvania Railroad, Standard Oil, Du Pont and 
thousands of other businesses, large and small, are using 
‘ from 1 to 135 Monroes for speeding out invoices and in- 
or ventories, payrolls and percentages, chain discounts, cost 
our figures, estimates, engineering formulae, etc., etc. Your 
of request will be referred to the office nearest you—and there 
he are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United 


States and Canada. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. | F, 1-22-21 | 
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What's Coming 
- 1921? 


Will prices continue to drop?. 
How about wages? 


Business better or worse 
| ae mane, spring, summer 
\ and fall? 


Babsons Reports 


F aaceas Barometer Letter off the press Janua ary 
Ist, outlines coming conditions for you. Wi 
this information youcan see what’sahead and 
plan your year accerdingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
s Letter and Booklet — “Increasing Net 
pies will be sent to interested executives 
without charge. Clip out the Memo — now 
—and hand it to your secretary when you 
tate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin NX-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Busi 
Advisers in the World. 


CLIP OFF HERE 


For Tear _ 


MEMO &52c2" 


1 
I 
Write The Babson Statistical Organization l 
I 
{ 
| 
































| a arg Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, 82, 


on, Mass., as follows: Please send me a 


eey, of, Bulletin NX-35 
hat’s Coming in 
ll and Booklet, 

oman Net Profits,’ 
gratis. 














HOW4,TO] MAKE MONEY 
AND KEEP IT 


Statistics show that only five out of every 
100 men become well off. You want to be 
one of the five. You can be 


How You May Attain This Goal and What 
Method You Should Adopt at Once Is 


explained in our FREE 20-page booklet. Page 
4 contains a diagram which shows you clearly 
the steps you must take to successfully attain 
Financial Independence. 


The diagram on page 5 may prove the turn- 
ing point of your whole life. 


A prompt request for this treatise, of 
which we have only a limited number, brings 
immediate response. Ask for a copy of 
F-J-22. 


American Institute of Finance 
15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bargains 
That Are 
__ Rare 


are now ‘einietie ja in pon 
preferred stocks and even com- 
mon stocks with long stand- 
ing dividend records. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our current market bul- 
letin discussing present condi- 
tions and the position of many 
attractive securities, together 
with booklet describing the 
many desirable issues that are 
now . relatively low-priced and 
may be purchased on conven- 
ient monthly payment terms. 


Write Dept, FM-27 for our booklet, 
‘Thrift-Savings-I nvestment,” together 
with helpful buying suggestions. 


CHARLES #. CLARKSON s(&. 


66 Broadway.-New York. 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 
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Thirty Two-minute Interviews 


Majority of Business and Financial Leaders Are 
Optimistic 


(Continued from page 255) 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president Bald- 
win Locomotive*Works: “I can give 
it all in two words. “All right!” 

James B. Forgan, chairman First 
National Bank, Chicago: “The year 
1921 promises-to be a year of steady 
though possibly very slow improve- 
ment.” 

Albert Strauss, formerly vice-gover- 
nor Federal Reserve Board: “Know- 
ing the risks, I am nevertheless willing 
to record my conviction that the first 
half of next year will see a resumption 
of business on sound lines and at rea- 
sonable margin of profit.” 

James S. Alexander, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York: “It is not to be expected that 
1921 will be a boom year, and wise 
business men are not predicating their 
plans on the expectation of a return 
to even normal activity. But it does 
seem reasonable to make plans on the 
expectation of safer and saner busi- 
ness activity, with less violent price 
fluctuations than have characterized 
the past few years, and with less of 
the element of speculation.” 


AT LEAST AVERAGE DEMAND 

John A. Topping, chairman Republic 
Iron and Steel Company: “I do not 
believe we are going back for some 
time to come, if ever, to pre-war 
values. As soon as the public is con- 
vinced that reasonable concessions 
have been made to lower the cost of 
living by all interests, including both 
capital and labor, normal purchasing 
will be resumed. I believe the year 
1921 will be one of at least average 
demand.” 

Ramsay Peugnet, secretary Silk As- 
sociation of America: “A _ curious 
phase of the silk situation is that in 
the Fall and Winter the demand for 
silk has continued briskly on the part 
of the consumer. In this way the stocks 
in the hands of the retail merchant are 
being liquidated and, unless the buyers 
enter the silk field soon and replenish, 
there will be a serious shortage with 
which to meet the Spring demand.” 

Paul M. Warburg, formerly chairman 
Federal Reserve Board: “Unless the 
German indemnity is settled promptly 
and upon a basis that will enable Ger- 
many to survive and fulfil her obliga- 
tions, the world is headed for further 
economic disaster and suffering, and 
nobody can forsee in that case when 
the turn for the better will come.” 

John G. Lonsdale, president National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis: “It 
is my opinion that a greatly improved 
business sentiment will develop in the 
Spring and early Summer of 1921. On 
the whole, I view 1921 with neither 
elation nor alarm. It is a period that 
we should enter with confidence tem- 
pered by caution. To be a “bear” on 
the United States now would prove 
a losing policy.” 

Max J. H. Rossbach, National Asso- 
ciation of Importers of Hides and 
Skins: “The drastic drop in prices 


and reduction in market levels during 
the past six months has, in my opinion, 
condensed into a comparatively short 
time what ordinarily would have 
dragged out over a period of one or 
more years, and it is for this reason 
that I believe that the turn will come 
more rapidly than might otherwise be 
anticipated.” 

Professor F. W. Taussig, Harvard 
University: “No considerable activity 
of business is to be looked for in 1921. 
The deadlock in the movement of com- 
modities from producer to consumer 
will be lightened, and something like 
the ordinary flow of business opera- 
tions will be resumed.” 

Alba B. Johnson, formerly president 
Baldwin Locomotive Works: “I be- 
lieve that the average business for 1921 
will be as good as or better than that 
of 1920; that is, that any depression 
during the opening months of the year 
will be offset by good business con- 
ditions later.” 


IRREGULAR PRICE MOVEMENTS 


George O. May, formerly member 
War Loan Staff, Treasury Department: 
“T look for an irregular price move- 
ment and continuing depression for a 
considerable period.” 

J. Ogden Armour, president Armour 
& Company: “I believe we are on the 
eve of the day when the buying public 
will hang out the “business as usual” 
sign and end the slump which has 
gripped the country. The turn towards 
better business will come just as sud- 
denly and just as irresistibly as did 
the slump. It cannot be otherwise. The 
American people constitute the best 
market in the world and their buying 
power is as great as ever.” 

Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of 
the committee on statistics and stand- 
ards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: “General business 
conditions throughout the country are 
poor but sound at the beginning of the 
new year. How long the present situa- 
tion will last is a subject of much 
speculation and inquiry. The general 
thought is that as the Spring opens 
there will be an appreciable change 
for the better.” 

P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company: 
“The outlook for American shipping 
in 1921 is encouraging and the pros- 
pect for the passenger and freight 
business of the old established lines is 
strong and steady. The deflation in 
shipping in 1920, which has continued 
to its close, is only a natural and not 
unhealthful reaction from the long 
period of abnormal business conditions 
created by the great war.” 


R. E. Cahill, general manager Har- ; 


risburg- Shoe Mfg. Company: “We 
are now about to enter into a period 
of unquestioned prosperity. Prices are 
averaging around the bottom. Men 
have about stopped cursing each other 


(Continued on page 275) 


Changes in the 
Business World 


have a definite and important 
bearing on investment hold. 
ings. It is our thought tha 
this is the time for investors 
to look over their list of secur. 
ities and consult with their 
investment bankers as to ad. 
vantageous exchanges oy 
purchases. 


We shall be glad to submit 
definite investment suggestions 
for the consideration of any 
investor. 


Write for Circular XK-18 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 














Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Philadelphia © Minneapolis = Baltimom 


University 
Committee on Economic 


Research 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN its Statis- 
tical Service, including an Index of 
Business Conditions, which has given 
a reliable forecast of commodity price 
movements since the Armistice. This 
Service is based on new methods of 
analyzing and interpreting business 
statistics. It includes also _ reliable 
indices of the money and security mar- 
kets, and special studies of economic 
problems of timely interest and impor- 
tance. Price, $100 a year. For descrip- 
tive circular and sample publications 
address 


Committee on Economic 
Research 


105 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















FINANCIAL FORECAST 
Third Annual 
Review and 
Outlook Number 


—features the leading companies 

of all the principal industries. Not 
only are the individual achieve- 
ments of 1920 recorded, but trade 
conditions are analyzed with the 
view of selecting the companies 
having the most promising out- 
look for the coming year. 














One hundred and four organizations 
whose shares are traded in on the 
Stock Exchange and Curb are treated. 


We will be pleased to furnish 
copies free upon request. Ask 
for No. 160. Edition limited. 


MS WOLFE 2 C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
Phone : Broad 25 














A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction’ by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 
is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, Inc. 























1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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T| BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








ANUARY price-cutting has set in, 

all right. The prices named by all 
the leading cotton goods manufactur- 
ers and commission houses remove all 
stification for clinging to old-time 
retail >rices. The cuts all along the 
line are extremely drastic. Woolen 
manufacturers, carpet manufacturers, 
hat manufacturers and some others 
were slow to apply the knife suffi- 
ciently to stimulate buying, but here 
also steps have lately been taken to 
induce greater activity. Aren’t con- 
ditions now such that there is an op- 
portunity for some astute department 
store owner to go even one better than 
Wanamaker’s famous “20 per cent off” 
campaign ? Couldn’t a _ tremendous 
splash be made by grouping together 
as large a number of classes of goods 
as possible and proclaim to the world 
that pre-war prices on them had been 
returned to, or at least something along 
this line? Millions of people need 
goods and have the money, but are 
holding back until they are sure that 
they are getting real bargains. Just 
watch and see if some long-headed, 
sharp-witted merchant doesn’t bring 
off a notable coup along this line. 


ju 


ON’T regard imports as _ neces- 

sarily bad for business. In the 
mcnth when Britain’s imports were 
lightest last year the number of un- 
employment was largest, and in the 
month when imports were heaviest 
unemployment was lightest. 


T looks as if silk has about touched 
bottom, Cotton, too, is unlikely to 
go appreciably lower. We have prob- 
ably seen the lowest prices for 1920 
wheat. Copper’s next movement should 
be upward rather than downward. 
Ditto rubber’s. Ditto wool’s. Ditto 
hide’s. When nobody wants to buy‘is 
the very best time to buy. Keep an eye 
on the stock ‘market; if it goes up, act 
on the assumption that a bigger de- 
mand for all these goods already men- 
tioned, as well as others, will develop 
before very long. Incidentally, steel 
is one of the laggards in the readjust- 
ment movement so that its worst 
troubles may lie ahead not, as in the 
case of many other things, behind. 


| 
ONE of the very best things that 
—~ could happen would be recovery 
in the foreign exchanges. Were the 
public to learn just -how near several 
hvge business concerns interested in 
exports and imports came to going un- 
der, they would understand a little bet- 
ter why there was such acute uneasi- 
ness in financial circles towards the 
end of last year. Some have been 
rescued by powerful financial interests, 
but the fate of one or two others de- 
pends on how foreign exchange acts. 
A substantial recovery in the ex- 
changes would do more than almost 
anything else to stimulate confidence 
and recovery not only among export- 
ers and importers, but in both the in- 
dustrial and financial world. Hopes 
are becoming a little stronger that the 
various influential plans now under 
way both in this country and in Europe 
to organize credit facilities for the 
Purchase of goods here on a large 
scale will accomplish something of real 
importance. If these hopes are ful- 


filled, the whole international situation 
would undergo marked—and much 
needed—improvement. 


tT independent producers blew out 
nineteen furnaces in December, 
whereas the Steel Corporation had 
three more furnaces at work on Janu- 
ary 1 than on December 1.” The Steel 
Corporation kept to the agreed-upon 
prices for steel. Most of the independ- 
ents didn’t. 


LTHOUGH little noise has been 

made about it, tremendous satis- 
faction has been created in high finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial circles 
over the readiness manifested by 
workers in many industries to accept 
wage reductions of 10, 15, 20 and even 
25 per cent. The thick-as-glue pessim- 
ism which prevailed towards the end 
of 1920 was regarded as not wholly an 
unmixed evil, since it had a potent in- 
fluence in bringing labor into a reason- 
able frame of mind concerning the 
absolute necessity for lowering wages 
as well as everything else. 
of large affairs delayed laying plans 
for aggressive action during 1921, un- 
til they could determine whether labor 
costs would be reduced. All indica- 
tions are that by the end of Winter 
the wage level will have fallen into 
line with the price level of goods and 
ccmmodities. Therefore, the prospects 
fot a spirited revival of enterprise in 
the Spring have become distinctly 
brighter. 


2 ghia have been more pes- 
simistic than consumers. Maybe 
it would be better to say that buying 
by consumers has exceeded buying by 
retailers. And, after all, it is actual 
consumption which in the end de- 
termines the volume of retail purchas- 
ing. The outlook, therefore, is that 
there must shortly be increased buying 
by merchants. The general opinion is 
that there has been extremely little 
buying of silk goods, for example. The 
fact is that certain classes of silks have 
been moving very briskly. Much of the 
holiday buying this season was of the 
utility rather than the fancy variety. 
A great many people gave gifts of 
articles of wearing apparel or other 
equally useful things. It is just pos- 
sible that some merchants will not find 


it quite as easy to lay their hands on. 


desirable spot supplies of merchandise 
as they confidently expect. 


he a signed advertisement James A. 
Hearn & Son say: “Our November 
and December business, in number of 
customers and dollars, was the biggest 
in our history. In our judgment, the 
prices at which we will sell products 
of cotton and wool in our great Janu- 
ary sale are as low as will be reached 
for some time to come. Have confi- 
dence! It’s time to buy wherever re- 
tailers have met the new conditions.” 


he enamel is again resorting to the 
formation of gigantic trusts. She 
needs every industrial weapen she can 
forge. 





More than 4,000,000 individual income 
tax returns are expected to be filed 
this year, according to an estimate of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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THINK OF SALESMANSHIP 


and you will 


THINK OF SHELDON 


Why? Because Mr. Sheldon is to the Science of 
Salesmanship what Blackstone was to the Science 
of Common Law—he formulated it. 


“Because 100,000 Leaders in all departments of 


Business all over the 


English speaking world, 


gladly tell how Sheldon methods increase Sales 


and Profits.” 


Selling zs a profession—it is your profession, for 
you can make profit only as you profitably sell 
your goods—services—ideas. 


BUSINESS, THE NEW SCIENCE 


is a book that will give you 
ship really means. It wil 


an insight into what salesman- 
1 show you how Sheldon will 


help you to gain the success you hope for. It’s free—send 


for it today. 


In its 19th year 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


927 North American Bldg., Chicago 














Three Up-The 


-Minute Reports 


That You Can Profit By 


Tremendously costly experiments in 
throughout the country. You 
about the experience of others; but 


business methods are constantly going on 


have now, of course, some superficial information 


the Bourse Reports are unique in their 


detailed exhaustiveness—also in their intelligent merging of all experience into one 


specific consensus of experience. 
an extensive organization behind them 


Bourse Reports have 12 years of experience by 


+ We have 173 resident investigators in 173 


cities and towns, as well as a high grade headquarters organization. Our clients 
constitute scores of the most prominent firms in the country. 


These reports come only in typewritten, loose-leaf form, kept up to date, averaging 


about 100 to 150 pages; each page 
giving absolutely specific details. 
roblem. Look at these subjects and 
ems. There are many other reports. 
fidentially to order. 


acked with detailed fact without padding, 
ey give the final word and fact about a 
services and write us freely of your prob- 

Investigations of many kinds made con- 





Is Your Selling 


what items properly constitute selling 


in figuring and judging sales cost. 


Your selling policy and your point 
studying this report. Price $125.00 


This Report gives the average selling cost in various lines of business; d 
‘lower it; how to compare your own with other lines; illustrates common mistakes 


Other reports on sales subjects: ‘Bonus and Compensation Methods’; “‘Sgles 
Manuals”; “Sales Organization Methods’; ‘‘Sales Districting’’, etc. . 


Cost High or Low? 


cost; shows how to judge selling cost @nc 


of view may be changed profitably after 





A Tighter Control Over 
Office Routine 
A carefully standardized office is the 
first step towards good organizatjon 
and efficiency. 
The Bourse Report on 


OFFICE MANUALS 


will give you the best Cetailed ex- 
perience of many firms on all the 
points of office management and 
standardization. It will save money 
at once for you. 

Report describes exactly how to oper- 
ate an office manual, giving c 
from manuals actually in use by 
leading business houses. 


made 

is Report, why 

Price $100.00 Table of 
free. 





Why Not Budget 
Your Business? 


Financial men are strongly recom- 
mending operation of business by bud- 
get. It is the first step in modern, 
efficient, financial t It 
enables every department of a busi-, 
ness to co-ordinate itself with the 
general plan and have a specific goal 
to reach. 

How Is It done? 

. What are the exact details? 

How are the difficulties overcome? 

What forms are best? 





and many ers, 

are answered in full detail, with exa~ 

forms and specific exhibits, in the 

Bourse report now ready for sale. 

Price $125.00 Write for copy of table 
contents. 














THE BUSINESS BOURSE| 


International, Inc. 


“The National Clearing H 


347 Fifth Avenue, (Opposite Waldorf) 


ouse of Business Information” 


NEW YORK CITY 

















TRADING 
ZONES 


—Long Pull Trading 

—When to Buy and When 
to Sell 

—When to Remain Neutral 


The above subject is fully explained 
in Chapter I of our booklet, 


‘Fize Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market’”’ 


Written by an expert. 32 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Copy on request. 


Ask for Booklet C-2 


SEXSMITH 
*AND COMPANY 


107 Liberty Street New York 
Tel. Rector $894-5-6-7 











Our List of 


Seasoned 
Readily Marketable 
Long Term Bonds 
Contains 


21 Railroad Issues 
Yield: 6.10% to 8.15% 
Maturity: 15 to 82 Years 


18 Public Utility & 
Industrial Bonds 
Yield: 6.05% to 7.55% 
Maturity: 18 to 30 Years 
All of these bonds are 


listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Ask for Circular F.H.M. 
Investment Department 


‘Lyman D SMITH SCQ 


Members N. Y. Steck Bxrmange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4160 


Branch Office 
627 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 





Chino Copper 
Among the porphyry coppers Chino 
merits attention because of its large 
ore reser@gs and consequent high 
intrinsic value per share of out- 
standing stock. In addition Chino 
has a comparatively low cost of pro- 
duction and is second only to Utah 
Copper in productive capacity per 
share. The current number of our 
Market Review presents a complete 
analysis of Chino Copper. ~ 


Sent on request for F-591 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grains 


of Trade, N. Y. Produce Exch. 


42 New Street, New York 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 











DIVIDEND 


MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 17 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
pec — and ee Company, — 
esday, January 5, » a quarterly = 
dend of fifty cents per share was declared, 
payable February 1st, 1921, to stockholders of 
record of ine of business January 15th, 1921. 


open, 
WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


After Its Recovery, Market Should Have a 
Reaction—Then Main Upswing 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE market has had a substantial 

rebound from the extreme low 
prices of last December, and in many 
cases it is likely that the recovery in 
quoted values has gone farther than 
apparently is justified by the improve- 
ment in general trade. According to the 
precedents of the past, such inconsis- 
tencies may call for some sort of a re- 
action during the month of February 
and early March. Such a decline, if it 
develops, should bear most heavily up- 
on the steel shares, and the oils, mo- 
tors, tobacco, and shipping stocks, and 
perhaps also the equipments, while dis- 
appointing earnings results may bring 
a some readjustment in the railway 
ist. 

The steel industry, usually the last to 
feel business depression because of the 
large volume of forward orders carried 
on the books, has at last shown definite 
signs of recession and it is quite likely 
that this industry may run through the 
final stages of its set-back during the 
early spring and summer months while 
business is picking up in textile, leather, 
rubber, sugar, copper, electrical equip- 
ment, food, and public utility lines. Al- 
though the shipping and motor stocks 
have been pretty thoroughly liquidated, 
there may be some disappointment 
about the tardiness of trade improve- 
ment. 


SOME STOCKS NOT LIQUIDATED 


The oils of the high-priced variety 
may be sensitive to any further cutting 
of prices in the crude product, and it 
appears that the tobacco and equip- 
ments may have to stand some further 
liquidation, especially should there be 
any signs of a recession—so far not 
clearly apparent—in these industries. 
Low prices for the tobacco leaf have 
brought protests from the growers, 
Government tax collections show a fall- 
ing off in cigarette sales, and it seems 
rather likely that retail prices of cigars 
and cigarettes must go the way of 
everything else. Under the circum- 
stances such stocks as American To- 
bacco, Tobacco Products, and United 
Retail Stores do not look like purchases 
at current levels. 

The géneral market, in its come-back 
from the December lows, has gone 
much farther than the bears thought 
possible—just as the decline went much 
farther than those who are irclined to 
look into the future with optimism be- 
lieved would be the case. Each suc- 
cessive period of recovery has brought 
stocks back to a level where support 
was evident on the downward track. 
As those who study the market know, 
a supply of stocks is likely to be en- 
countered at all such levels and fresh 
short selling usually comes in to aid 
in keeping prices from . breaking 
through. But the market has steadily 
overcome all such resistance, and in 
this respect its power of buoyancy, even 
in the face of additional dividend cuts, 
has been comparable to that of a cork 
held beneath the surface of the water. 
Stock prices had long been depressed 
below the surface of reasonable, tang- 
ible values, and once buying over-bal- 
anced selling pressure there was an al- 
most irresistible force behind the recoil. 

But now that the recoil has gone so 
far that a locked-in short interest has 
been driven to cover, it is natural to ex- 
pect that prices will settle back over 
perhaps half of the recovery already 


made. Some stocks may go back close 
to their lows of last December during 
the “February thaw,” as the normal re- 
action in the second month of the year 
used to be termed, and such a reaction 
will furnish the real opportunity for 
accumulative purchases by large and 
small speculators and investors. It is 
traditional that stocks usually rise with 
the sap in the trees in the early spring. 

In making purchases for participation 
in whatever bull market may develop 
during the summer and fall months of 
this year, first attention should be given 
to the rails. The railroads now have 
everything before them. Once the busi- 
ness improvement goes far enough to 
bring about an increasing volume of 
freight business, it will quickly be seen 
that freight rates are sufficient to show 
a good earning power on stock capital- 
ization. Reinstated stock and bond 
values will establish a sound basis of 
credit and much new financing, which 
can best be handled in a bull market for 
railroad securities, will undoubtedly 
be undertaken. The railroad shares 
should be the real leaders of the next 
bull market. In this group such old- 
line issues as Atchison, Chicago & 
Northwestern, Great Northern pre- 
ferred, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, New York Central, Norfolk 
& Western, Northern Pacific, Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific, should be 
favored. In the Hill shares there is 
pending some very bullish ammunition 
in the proposal of the Burlington to dis- 
tribute new stock. 


ATTRACTIVE RAILS 


' Of the low and medium-priced rails 
the writer favors Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Rock Island, Kan- 
sas City Southern, Missouri Pacific, 
Pere Marquette, Southern Railway, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and St. Louis & 
Southwestern, the last two having es- 
pecially attractive speculative possibil- 
ities, because of small capitalization and 
rapidly growing earning power. 
Under the heading, “Opportunities 
for Investors” there are listed a number 
of low-priced industrial common stocks 
which should prove attractive pur- 
chases on any reaction which may de- 
velop next month. The copper shares 
appear to be a purchase as a group, 
with particular preference being given 
to Anaconda, Utah, Inspiration and Ray. 
The improvement in the price of 
sugar indicates the beginning of a perm- 
anent turn for the better in this indus- 
try, so that such stocks as American 
Beet Sugar, Punta Alegra, and Cuban- 
American may be bought for specula- 
tion on reactions. Other attractive is- 
sues are International Agricultural pre- 
ferred, Hide & Leather preferred, En- 
dicott-Johnson, and Philadelphia Co. 





Two German chemists, experts in the 
making of dyes, have been engaged by 
the du Ponts at salaries of more than 
$25,000 a year each. These facts 
became known after the hearing before 
the Board of Inquiry at Ellis Island 
had resulted in the admission of Dr. 
Otto Runger and Dr. Joseph Flach- 
slander, graduates of the University of 
Munich. Germany opposed the en- 
trance of the*two chemists into this 
country, but it was proven that the men 
had the regular passports and were 
not bringing in any written formulas 
for the making of dyes. 
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ya is always lots of room at the 
bottom in the stock market. Every 
one knows that the time to buy is 
when every one wants to sell, and prices 
have had a prolonged decline, running 
over a year or so and averaging forty 
or fifty points. But those who can en- 
ter the market at such a time and buy 
to the limit of their ability are few 
indeed. It is human nature to be moved 
by the sentiment of the moment and 
listen to the advice that is on every 
one’s tongue—to “wait for lower 
prices.” At such times brokerage let- 
ters generally advise extreme caution 
and very wide margins in making pur- 
chases, but who ever heard of such 
advices. counseling caution and very 
wide margins during the million-share 
days when the market is at top and 
there seems no room for the outsider 
to get in on the game? 
* * * 


-- ip alpegaeneny PACIFIC ex “rights” will 


be a very attractive speculative pur- 
chase. With the “rights” now selling 
around $25 a share, and the stock 
around par, the stock ex-rights stands 
at 75, which compares with about 83 
for Atchison. No one should doubt for 
a*moment that Southern Pacific, divest- 
ed of its California oil properties, will 
continue to earn and pay its 6 per cent. 
dividend. Through the road’s canny 
disposal of its oil properties to its 
stockholders at a price, funds have 
been raised which may well be used 
in extensive additions and betterments 
in the Southwest. The strong point 
about Southern Pacific is that the road 
so far is practically free from such 
terminal burdens as have weakened the 
earning power of eastern trunk lines 
like New Haven, New York Central, 
and Pennsylvania. The “S. P.” has no 
dead wood, and it is now in shape to 
take on live branches which will add 
materially to its earning power in fu- 
ture years. 
* * * ' 
HILE the bears continue to talk 
of 75 or under as the probable 
bottom for Steel common, the big cor- 
poration has announced that employees 
wil be given the opportunity to sub- 
scribe for the shares at $81 a share, 
the lowest price since 1914, when the 
offering was made at $57 a share. The 
highest price was $107, in 1917. 
* * * 
"OS nageasai ge ASPHALT has been given 
a good reception on the Stock Ex- 
change. There are many people who 
have studied this property who are im- 
pressed with what they term its “great 
potential earning power.” Though not 
earning enough at the present time to 
justify current price levels, Asphalt 
seems to have great speculative possi- 
bilities for the long pull. 
* * * 


ALIFORNIA - PETROLEUM will 

have about $1,000,000 coming in 
from the Government when settlement 
is made according to the terms of the 
Oil Lands Leasing bill. But this is not 
the only consideration which has 
brought accumulative purchases into 
the stock. Earnings are running at the 
best rate in the history of the com- 
pany. For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1920, the surplus after charges, 
depreciation and all taxes, amounted to 
fully $7.67 a share on the common stock, 
as compared with about $5.65 in the 
coresponding period of 1919. California 
Petroleum, jit must be remembered, 
once sold as high as $70 a share, and 
while this market valuation was exces- 
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sive, it is quite apparent that current 

earning power calls for a higher price 

range than the stock has recently had. 
* * * 


prtsssunay & WEST VIRGINIA, 
has not been reporting the earnings 
of its coal properties along with its 
railroad revenues. It is believed that 
if coal profits were added to railroad 
earnings there would be shown a total 
sufficient to warrant the beginning of 
dividends. The stock’s market price 
has not begun to discount such a pos- 
sibility. 

* * * 
RANSCONTINENTAL OIL at 
around $8 a share looks like a good 

speculative venture. There is quite a 
wide margin for improvement between 
this figure and the $70 or so at which 
it once sold. The management is still 
actively engaged in developing present 
acreage and adding desirable holdings. 
Some day the stock should redeem it- 
self. 


* * * 


A= SUMATRA is one of the 
stocks which was boomed on the 
Viveperity which the war brought to 
American growers of Sumatra leaf 
topacco. Now that the old sources of 
supply have been opened the American 
grown tobacco has slumped badly in 
price, it appears that this stock is one 
to fight shy of. 
* * * 


p= FRUIT has steadfastly held 
out against the decline in the ship- 
ping groups of stocks. The bears are 
rather afraid of this issue, but once the 
stock dividend comes off the price, it 
would not be surprising to see consider- 
able downward readjustment. United 
Fruit, as well as the other shipping con- 
cerns, has found little for its ships to do 
in recent months. a 
* * * 


S. REALTY continues to show 
*very good earnings results. Earn- 
ings for the eight months of its fiscal 
year, ended Dec. 31, have been estimated 
at close to 11 per cent. on the stock, 
and it seems likely that the results 
for the twelve months ending April 30, 
1921, will establish a new high record 
for the company. It is reported that 
the company has no notes or other cur- 
rent indebtedness outstanding, while 
cash in banks amounts to $1,500,000. In 
1917, over $9,500,000 was written off for 
losses on subway construction work and 
depreciation of property, and since that 
time, although the company’s realty 
holdings have largely increased in value, 
these amounts have not been written 
up. Realty around 50 is an attractive 
speculation. 
* * * 


ind that copper dividends have just 
about been eliminated, what more 
of a depressing nature can there be 
ahead of the copper stocks? Usually 
the time to buy the coppers for a long 
pull is when metal prices are depressed 
to a point where producers are not able 
to show a profit, and most of them are 
in that position right now. Those who 
buy copper stocks at the !owest prices 
of a generation, and hold them until 
the next period of booming markets for 
the red metal comes around, will surely 
reap handsome profits. 

** * 


1 yng ERIE & WESTERN preferred 
has been under accumulation for 
some time, and some indication of the 
force of this buying is likely to be ap- 
parent in the market before long. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Attractive List of Low-Priced Industria] 





Stocks to Buy for Long Pull 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Ba viper who make outright pur- 
chases of low-priced industrial 
shares after periods of acute market 
depression and hold them until bull 
markets are again in favor and stocks 
are swinging upward in the course of 
million-share days, reap’ handsome 
profits. All that is necessary in making 
such selections is to choose shares in 
well-established companies which have 
an earning power developed over sev- 
eral years and are of a nature that 


through a very thorough period of re. 
adjustment. This is particularly try 
of the rubber tire, leather, canning ang 
food packing, and fertilizer industries 
There is still some doubt as to th 
thoroughness of the house-cleaning jy 
the automobile industry, but while the 
corner has not been definitely turned jy 
the case of motor companies all indies. 
tions point to improvement early jy 
the spring. 

Willys-Overland preferred, a mots 
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LOW-PRICED INDUSTRIALS 


Dividend 
PUFOME TOR TON) 58 ioick ads bnt cnkeekan 0 
SO ee 2 a ar 0 
Certain-teed Products.............. 0 
oearen, B. FB: Go... .. cicccies ccc. 6 
Kelly-Springfield Tire.............. 0 
Remington Typewriter............. 0 
Me wie MUOOE PROOHOIRS 5 ocje 52000 ges 0 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical........ 4 
TR, Sn oh ws Wao owe vases 5 
Willys-Overland pfd............... 0 





*1917: Corporation organized Jan. 20, -1917. 


+1914. 
fYear ended May 31, 1920. 


———— 


FOR LONG-PULL PURCHASE 


Price Range 
--Earnings—~ 1913 1920 1920 Now 


1919 1913 High High Low About 
$5.56 $266 47 62 22 7 
30.12 518 30 104 30 3 

632 *1244 — 62 36 35 
25.10 0.38 68 ##$87 27 4 
1268 20.74 — 152 2 4 
21.59 5.34 — 94 24 2& 

9.91 7. 2 78 > 2 
$20.26 0.53 43 80 25 38 
10.19 i a, a | 
2288 79.35 99 93 2 31 








necessarily must profit in the next 
period of prosperity. It is not well to 
confine such purchases to one stock, or 
one group of stocks. It is best to make 
the list as diversified as possible, so 
that if one line of industry is slow in 
recovering or runs into another year 
or so of depression, the advances in the 
other stocks in the list will more than 
make up for. the loss in the issue or is- 
sues that prove disappointing. 

The list of ten stocks in the accom- 
panying table is well diversified as to 
industries, representing the tin can and 
container business, leather, paints, var- 
nishes, roofing and building materials, 
tires and other rubber goods, typewrit- 
ers, yeast, industrial alcohol, fertiliz- 
ers, meat packing and automobiles. At 
the prices quoted when this article was 
being prepared these ten stocks showed 
an average decline from the high prices 
of 1920 of fully 55 points, and all of 
them were selling under $50 a share. 

For purposes of comparison the table 
gives earnings results for the year 1913, 
which was just previous to the war, but 
the 1913 earnings are, in most cases, 
not a fair example of pre-war earning 
power. To atone for this comparison 
with a year of somewhat depressed 
earnings, the high prices of the stocks 
for the year 1913 are also set down, 
except in cases where there was no list- 
ing on the Stock Exchange at that 
date. This comparison helps to bring 
out the present low selling prices of 
such stocks as American Can, which 
sold at a high figure of 47 in 1913, while 
earnings amounted to only $2.66 a 
share; Goodrich, which sold at 68 in 
1913, and earned only 38 cents per 
share, and Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
which sold at 43 in 1913, though earn- 
ings amounted to only 53 cents a share. 

The strong point about the list in 
general is the fact that according to 
present indications practically all of 
the industries represented have gone 


stock, is included in the list because 
this stock has developed a very good 
earning power, and it is safe to assume 
that the 1920 report, when issued, will 
show the 7 per cent. dividend on this 
stock was more than earned in spite of 
the extreme caution of the company’ 
directors in omitting payment. The 
Willys-Overland Company has 1m 
funded debt outstanding, so that the 
approximately $23,000,000 preferred 
stock is practically a first lien on prop- 
erty carried in the company’s balance 
sheet at more than $37,000,000. It takes 
only about $1,600,000 to pay the div: 
dends on this preferred stock, and the 
poorest year in the past seven showed 
net income available for dividends of 
nearly twice this amount. Latest re 
ports indicate that the company has 
greatly reduced its inventories, and has 
net quick assets equal to double the 
amount of current liabilities. 

It is interesting to compare book 
values, as figured from Dec. 31, 191), 
balance sheets, with present selling 
prices of the stocks listed. These re- 
sults figure out about as follows: 


Per Share 
American Can............. $76 
Central Leather........... 176 
Certain-teed Prod. ....... 9 
Goodrich Bi Fe... iss. 72 
Kelly-Springfield ......... 58 
Remington Typewriter.... 31 
U. S. Food Products...... 123 
Virginia-Carolina ......... 198 
WO OE. COE voices cic cics 148 





Willys-Overland com...... 29 






In the case of Willys-Overland the 
“book value” of the common stock, 
after allowing full par value for the 
preferred, is given, In most cases 
it will be seen that the purchase of 
these stocks at present quoted values 
is comparable to buying a gold dollar 
for fifty cents. In only two cases does 
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hat present selling prices are 


: ear t < 
yt nig he amount of net tangible 


close to t : 

assets per share Certain-teed Products, 
at 35, compares with a book value of 
about $9 a share, and Remington Type- 


writer at 28 compares with a book value 
of $31. In both instances the high 
prices of 1920 were based on earning 
power, prospective and actual. Certain- 
teed Products ‘Corporation earned $6.32 
a share in 1919, and in 1917 as much as 
$12.44 per share was shown. Manufac- 
turing prepared roofings, paints and 
varnishes, as well as building papers, 
tarred felts, insulating papers, deaden- 
ing ielts and kindred products, the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
stands to benefit from the building 
boom which must come before the 
country’s supply of dwellings, now 
woefully short, is replenished. There- 


fore, the outlook is for increasing earn- 
ings for the common stock of this con- 
cern. The company has no funded debt, 
and there is only $5,775,000 first and 
second preferred stock ahead of the 
74,000 shares of common stock, of no 
par value. 

Remington Typewriter common has 
shown an average earning power of 
nearly $13 a share for the past four 


years. The company has only $1,659,000° 


funded debt, and there is a total of 
about $11,183,000 in various classes of 
preferred stocks ahead of the $10,000,000 
common stock. No one believes that a 
nation of 105,000,000 people will long 
suffer such business depression as will 
render the business of manufacturing 
typewriters unprofitable. Remington 
Typewriter at 28 appears to be one of 
the good bargains. 








Thirty Two-minute Interviews 


(Continued from page 270) 


for their own vices, and have fairly 
well rid themselves of the barnacles 
of sloth, carelessness, greed, and lack 
of trust, and are soon to get to work 
to build a better world.” 

J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men: 
“Unfavorable conditions may intensify 
as the Winter proceeds. If they do, 
we must not become fearful. The re- 
cuperative period is on and, though 
recovery may be distant—six months, 
possibly less, possibly longer—yet it 
is confronting us and will surely 
come.” 

Horace A. Saks, president Retail Dry 
Goods Association: “The only layoff 
there has been in New York depart- 
ment stores is the discharge of extras 
engaged for the holiday trade. That 
layoff, so far as I know, has only been 
nermal.” 

R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury: “When 
the supply of real. capital becomes 
ample, interest rates will fall, business 
men will be able, in spite of the nar- 
rower margin of profits, but with the 
aid of reduced costs to extend again 
their activities, unemployment will 
diminish, spending power will in- 
crease, and we shall start once more 
upon the upward swing.” 

A. C. Miller, member Federal Re- 
serve Board: “Two or three months 
of the new year will be necessary to 
complete the readjustment now in 
process. That process completed, 
markets and prices will have regained 
a measure of stability which, taken in 
conjunction with other favoring cir- 
cumstances, evill make for a business 
revival in the Spring of the new year. 
The revival does not promise to be 
sharp or sudden, nor of large propor- 
tions. It is, however, likely to be fairly 
general and to make for a condition 
of fair activity and prosperity for busi- 
ness, industry and employment.” 

John J. Mitchell, Chicago, chairman 
of the boards of three large banks: 
“There is no danger of a money panic. 
The hesitancy on the part of many 
merchants to take their losses in the 
after-war liquidation has produced a 
kind of buyers’ strike and this in turn 
has led to business depression. As 
soon as merchants liquidate things will 
improve.” 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman U. S. Steel 
Corporation: “Anyone who believes 
for a moment that the. United States 
is 2 bad country to live in or that its 
inhabitants have reason to complain of 
present conditions, should make com- 
parisons between the people of this 
country and those of any other coun- 
try in the world, for then he must de- 





cide that if any of the others can sur- 
vive we can prosper, not because we 
are selfish or greedy or would take 
any undue advantage, but because, in 
spite of ourselves, we have been blessed 
with the greatest opportunity for suc- 
cess of all the nations in the world. 
A real pessimist, of today, if there 
is one, overlooks the facts and figures 
which make for economic success.” 

Julius H. Barnes, former director, 
United States Grain Corporation: “The 
agricultural industry is facing liquida- 
tion of high cost production in crops 
on a deflated market. Fortunately, as 
to wheat, it is apparent from a study 
of the marketing movement that, treat- 
ing the industry as a whole, they have 
largely escaped the losses following a 
falling market. The live stock raiser 
and the cotton grower have not es- 
caped the price fall, and probably will 
suffer accordingly, but it is helpful to 
know that in respect to the primary 
crop of wheat at least that this loss to 
the farming community is distinctly 
less than generally conceived.” 

F. C. Chandler, president Chandler 
Motor Car Co.: “The motor industry, 
like all others, is at the present time 
affected to some extent by the hesi- 
tancy of the public to buy. However, 
I am of the opinion that the coming 
Spring will find the industry in a very 
healthy condition.” 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York: 
“Only by the granting of credits. can 
we hope to maintain our foreign mar- 
kets and develop new outlets for our 
vast surplus of goods, and thus keep 
the wheels of our industries turning at 
full normal capacity—in brief, preserve 
our present prosperity.” 


Charles H. Ingersoll, Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Bro., New York: “We are 
optimistics.” 

Charles B. Seger, president, U. S. 
Rubber Co.: “I am looking forward to 
1921 with courage and faith. The re- 
covery may not start immediately, but 
sometime between January and mid- 
summer I look for very good business.” 

Louis J. Horowitz, president, Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company, New York: “It 
is my personal opinion that most of the 
drastic processes of post-war readjust- 
ment should be over in the early part of 
1921.” : 

J. Parke Channing, president, Miami 
Copper Co.: “I have seen dark times 
in the copper industry before, but it 
has always pulled through.” 

Alvin W. Krech,; president, Equitable 
Trust Company, New York: “1921 will 
be a year of economic readjustment.” 
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John Moody’s Forecast 
for 1921 


Our SEVENTH ANNUAL REVIEW AND FORE- 
CAST of financial and investment conditions has just been 
issued. It contains a complete discussion of the events of 
1920 and forecasts the trend of business and finance for 1921, 
under the following heads: 


‘1 A Year of Deflation 9 Is Deflation Completed? . 
2 How Did It Happen? 10 The Turning Point 

3 The Condition Today 11 Effect on Business 

4 Domestic Politics 12 When Will Business Revive? 

5 The Railroad Situation 13 Factors of Prosperity 

6 The Foreign Outlook 14 Effect on Interest Rates 

7 What Is Coming? 15 Effect on Securities 

8 Effects of Deflation 16 Conclusions 


A Complete Summary of the foregoing discussion contains specific 
suggestions for investors in relation to the probable trend of prices 
— 1921 for various types of investment securities, classified as 
ollows: 


High Grade Bonds Lower Grade Bonds 


High Grade Stocks Speculative Stocks 
Government Securities 


Our Annual Forecasts have for years been notable for their careful 
analysis of conditions, and a year ago we stood practically alone in 
our definite. forecast that 1920 would be a year of deflation and 
business reaction. We believe that our present forecast of 1921 
will prove equally correct. 


These Forecasts are issued specially for the clients 
of our Service, but a limited number of extra 
copies are available for the first inquirers. En- 
close 2c. postage and ask for Circular No. 21-P. 


Moopy’s INvEsToRS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 
35 Nassau Street New York City 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


























A New and Different 


Business Forecast Service 


After twelve years of expert, confidential analysis of business 
conditions for large individual firms, The Business Bourse of New 
York is now issuing a remarkable new record and forecast service 
for business men. It should be your most important purchase for 
guidance in this hard year to come. 


It is not based on one man’s theories, or upon mere routine 
“fundamentals”; it is the combined work of the Bourse’s unequalled 
research staff and local investigators in 173 cities and towns, under 
the direct personal guidance of two men of wide reputation:—J. 
George Frederick, the admitted pioneer in research work (author 
of “Business Research and Statistics”), and Park Mathewson, 
business finance counsellor, author of books on Sales Financing, 
Budgeting, Trade Acceptances and on financial trends. 


The Business Barometric Clock Chart 


is a new invention designed to put high-powered forecasting ability into 
one simple, easy-to-understand chart, issued each month with a bulletin 
service summary, at a modest introductory price—$77.50 per year. It gives 
you every advantage and facility that the country’s leading business research 
firm can provide—practical, specific, non-theoretical. It covers twelve 
general factors of business, both the current situation and the twelve month 
and five year comparison. No long-winded, puzzling arguments, but plain, 
crisp, pointed facts and sound forecasts. 


For but little more than a dollar a month you can have the Business 
Barometric Clock—the most modern and authoritative forecast yet devised— 


come to you every month. Start now—send in your subscription at once. 
We guarantee it to be satisfactory, or your money back. 


THE BUSINESS BOURSE 


The National Clearing House of Business Information 
347 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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of New York 


LGNDON 
HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
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PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1920 






RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Bonds and Cictifientas. ine 


Loans and Bills Purchased................ .. 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 
Foreign Exchange ...... LE ee ee 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 
I a 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. ... 


LIABILITIES 


eoeeceerecee sree ese eeeseeesesees seeee 88 


Outstanding Dividend Checks................ 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for 
Taxes and Expenses, and Other Liabilities. . 


Notes, Bills, and Acceptances Rediscounted 
with Federal Reserve Bank................ 


Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted 


with Federal Keserve Bank................ 


Acceptances—New York Office............... 

Foreign Offices ............... 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 
Deposits 


eee reso eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eeeeeeesese 


$217,780,215.72 
36,909,728.37 
44,227,524.52 
37,275,670.61 
501,582,486.50 
2,804,110.00 
5,¢44,047.77 
57,901,984.08 
8,435,705.67 
11,501,864.88 


$923,663,338.12 











12,075,072.37 


$62,075,072.37 
966,400.50 





20,379,570.92 


19,435,800.00 
44,867,543.08 
13,034,441.00 
51,221,978.47 
637,353,687.55 





$923,663,338.12 








UNDIVIDED PROFITS ACCOUNT 


CREDITS 


eeeeeeeses 


Profits for Year, after deducting expenses 
and taxes, including high cost of living allow- 
ance to employees, the charge-offs in con- 
nection with Real Estate and bad and doubt- 
ful debts, both domestic and foreign........ 


eee r eee eee ee eee eee eee 


¢ DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends Paid During Year at 
Rate of 20% per annum....... $5,000,000.00 


Appropriated for distribution to 
officers and employees on Addi- 


$6,239,889.57 


12,355,950.50 
$18,751,464.73 





6,676,392.36 





Credit Balance December 31, 1920.. .......... 


.$12,075,072.37 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS | 


Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Beet Sugar Co.—Has sold 
about 25 per cent. of its estimated pro- 
duction for last season, including the 
carry-over from 1919-20, at a net profit 
of more than $1,800,000. If balance is 
sold even at current low levels, a sur- 
plus should be shown after the pre- 
ferred dividend. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
In future will sell only copper received 
from subsidiary companies and through 
smelting operations. 
Bros. have become selling agents for 


the output of the Jackling-McNeill- 


Hayden-Stone properties. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—1920 
gross sales estimated at $75,000,000, 
against $84,307,776 in 1919. Locomotive 
buying has been dull in the past few 
months, but business on hand will 
carry it through first quarter of 1921. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.— 
Has declared a final dividend of 9 per 
cent. for 1920, and first interim dividend 
oi 4 per cent. for 1921. Surplus after 
dividends for 1920 £1,636,462. 

California Packing Corp—Reported 
from San Francisco that earnings have 
been very satisfactory and no cut in 
the dividend is contemplated. Reserves 
said to equal four years’ dividend re- 
quirements. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—1920 output 
about 26,000 cars. Earnings estimated 
at $18 a share, after all charges and 
heavy write-offs, on 280,000-share cap- 
ital, as against about $27 a share, be- 
fore taxes,.on 210,000 shares in 1919. 

Continental Candy Co.—Judge Bled- 
soe, U. S. District Court, San Francisco, 
has declared valid a contract signed 
by this company in May, 1919, for 1,250 
tons of Java sugar, at $19.86 per 100 
lbs.—now selling at $7 per 100 lbs. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Surplus 
after dividends for year ended Sept. 30, 
1920, $7,564,625 against $5,538,730 in pre- 
vious year. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Estimates 
production of its 16 mills for the com- 
ing crop at 4,200,000 bags, against 3,- 
820,818 actual for 1919-20. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc.—Has closed 
orders for 4,000 tons of plates with 
Texas Co., and 2,000 tons with Amer- 
ican Locomotive. 

General Electric Co.—Final figures 
on stock offering to employees show 
gross subscriptions of 95,396 shares, 
from 30,747 subscribers, or 36 per cent. 
of employees. 

Invincible Oil Corp.—Subsidiary 
(Louisiana Oil Refining Corp.) has 
completed a second well in the Pine 
Island district, with estimated initial 
flow of 5,000 barrels. 

Keystone Tire & Rubber Co— 
Balance sheet June 30, 1920, shows net 
assets applicable to the common stock 
amounting to $14.05 per share. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Has reduced 
its price on open-hearth rails, for im- 
mediate delivery, to $47 a ton, the Steel 
Corp.’s figure, and a reduction of $10 
per ton. Rail mills are operating at 
about 100.per cent. capacity, and using 
the output of 5 of the company’s bat- 
tery of 9 furnaces, 

Louisville & Nashville R. R—Plans 
for double-tracking coal lines are be- 
ing considered by directors. About 
$11,000,000 will be required, if improve- 
ment of coal transportation is under- 
taken. 

Mexican Eagle Oil Co., Ltd—Tank 
steamer fleet of Eagle Oil & Transport 
Co., subsidiary, will be more than dou- 
bled when building program is com- 
pleted this year. 


Guggenheim 


Middle States Oil Corp.—}\ 
for Sept. quarter of 1920, afte; charge 
and Federal taxes, reported as coum, 
lent to $2.58 a share on the $8,000,00) 
outstanding stock. ; 

Montgomery, Ward & Co., Inc—Rx. 
pected to show an operating deficit 
for 1920, due to writing down inven. 
tory, but believed that preferred diyj. 
dend will be maintained. 

National Rys. of Mexico.—Has se. 
tled its bill with American and Cap. 
adian railroads for freight cars ¢. 
stroyed during the revolutions, and ha; 
again become a member of the Amer. 
ican Railway Assoc. The Mexicay 
company agrees to pay $388,879 for 4 
cars lost or destroyed, plus $98,000 ip. 
terest. 

New York Air Brake Co.—Earning; 
for 1920 estimated at about $20 a share 
and believed that $10 annual divideng 
rate will be maintained when direc. 
tors meet in February. Last year’s 
business expected to be exceeded this 
year. 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co.—Declared ex. 
tra dividend of 2 per cent. in Victory 
434 per cent. notes, in addition to the 
regular 2% per cent. for last quarter 
of 1920. 

Otis Elevator Co—lIn addition to 
regular dividend of $2 for last quarter 
of 1920, has declared extra dividend of 
$2 on common stock. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Has ordered 
200,000 tons of rails, at $47 a ton, de- 
liveries to begin next spring. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Stockholders 
have authorized increase in capital 
stock from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Salt Creek Producers’ Ass’n.—De- 
clared extra dividend oi 1 per cent, 
in addition to initial dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable January 31. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—December 
sales estimated at $19,177,458, decrease 
38 per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. of California— 
Largest producer of crude oil in the 
United States, will exceed all previous 
earnings records, for 1920. For ten 
months ended October 31, 1920, net 
earnings exceeded those for entire 
year 1919. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Has ap- 
plied to Stock Exchange to list $110; 
000,000 common stock, $25 par. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—Estimated 
that 1920 earnings report will show 
about $70 a share on the $75,000,000 
stock, against $57 in 1919. 

Steel & Tube Co. of America— 
Earnings for eleven months ended 
November 30, 1920, equivalent to $58.79 
per share on_ $17,500,000 preferred 
stock. 

Studebaker Corp.—Has reduced the 
period of inventory taking in all 
plants, confident that the present 
period of dull business is nearing 40 
end. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America 
—Sales of $80,000,000 in 1920, compare 
with $61,874,000 in 1919, an increase of 
34 per cent. 


U. .S. Rubber Company.—Has de 
clared regular quarterly dividend of # 
per share. 

Utah Securities Corp—Subsidiaries 
earnings for twelve months ended 
November 30, 1920, $4,018,087 net, 
against $3,743,111, in 1919. 
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Banks Now Helping Business More 


(Continued from page 262) 


half dollars; by the opening of 
1920 1 ceded to about five million. 


Th \eress of this reduction in 
war paper holdings by the banks is 
, the following table by official 
figures from the weekly report made 
to the Federal Reserve Board by about. 


shown 


eight hundred banks constituting 40 
per cent. of the nation’s banking re- 
source The above estimates are 
based on the assumption that these 


figures are also representative of the 

condition of the other 60 per cent. of 

the banks: 

U. S. SECURITIES OWNED BY RE- 
PORTING BANKS 


1920 
aguary  “Sassieepemcveane $2,002,000,000 
February ee 1,811,000,000 
March rae de Sa 1,712,000,000 
April 7 a RM Sie Fy 1,600,000,000 
May : epee Serer: 1,674,000,000 
June ee rr 1,680,000,000 
July YS ee ery es 1,498,000,000 
August Bini icawetewas 1,468,000,000 
SeRtANIDED” Beer. <w'd-1-0saee 1,488,000,000 
October l........cccs0ce 1,369,000-000 
November 5.........-+--- 1,358,000,000 
Peepmber S.cicsscecsacwean 1,355,000,000 


An analysis of the table shows that 


| there has been a fairly steady reduc- 


tion in this burden upon the nation’s 
banking resources. The war paper 
which was assumed by the banks dur- 
ing the Liberty loans was expected to 
be rapidly absorbed out of the current 
savings of the country, but this process 
did not proceed as rapidly as had been 
auticipated due to the fact that the 
falling prices of Liberty bonds made 
them an unattractive investment, and 
also due to the fact that the Ameri- 
can people have not saved since the 
war, but have been engaged in an un- 
paralleled career of extravagance. 
These circumstances made it hard for 
the banks to get rid of their holdings 
of Liberty bonds without taking 
severe losses. In fact, many of them 
have taken these losses, as the high 
money rates that could be earned by 
the released funds elsewhere war- 
ranted such action. The continued is- 
sues of certificates of indebtedness 
have also retarded the process of re- 
ducing United States securities owned 
by the banks. But despite these diffi- 
culties there was a reduction in this 
item in the eleven months from Janu- 
ary 2 to December 3 of $647,000,000. 
Based on the showing of these report- 
ing banks, the reduction for the entire 
banking system of this country in this 
item during the same period would be 
about $1,600,000,000. 

There is another important item also 
under which a great volume of Govern- 
ment securities were carried in the 
banks, that is, their loans secured by 
Government securities. These repre- 
sent largely new loans made to those 
who had subscribed for bonds, but 
who, due to general financial condi- 
tions that developed, found that they 
were unable to carry them without 
the aid of their banks, or else required 
the cash in their business. But there 
fas been progress in reducing this 
also, as shown in the following table: 


BANK LOANS SECURED BY GOV- 
ERNMENT SECURITIES 


1920 
ponuaty Bi cick eases $1,323,000,000 
Pebruaty 6.505.655 50 1,221,000,000 
March Ra ee 1,217,000,000 
April + Re ne 1,167,000,000 


May See SALA ae 1,090,000,000 
June RE Les ee” 1,044,000,000 
July ME eiitiernts pn aioe 1,023,000,000 
August BS nce sien ask 973,000,000 
SS a SR epee 958,000,000 
October Resin e ote 949,000,000 
Bet eee 911,000,000 
ee SS a: A ere ee 901,000,000 


The above table shows that from 
January 2, 1920, to December 3, 1920, 
the amount of loans secured by Gov- 
ernment securities was reduced $422,- 
000,000 by the reporting banks, which 
would indicate that in the banking 
system as a whole there was a reduction 
in this item of more than $1,000,000,000. 

The combjned result shown in these 
two tables is that during the course of 
the year the banks of the country have re- 
duced their non-liquid investments under 
these two items by more than $2,500,- 
000,000. 

Another important change in the 
quality of bank credit during the year 
has also taken place in respect to 
loans, secured by stocks and bonds 
which represent in large part specula- 
tive operations. Thus: 


BANK LOANS SECURED BY 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


1920 
January + REET Te $3,391,000,000 
a. eer 3,302,000,000 
March ica teteech 3,174,000,000 
April ead soien Nexans 3,159,000,000 
May NR re 3,140,000,000 
June _ EE OTe oF 3,111,000,000 
July a oo s seesaw 3,119,000,000 
August _ neg em oe 3,011,000,000 
on a eee 3,044,000,000 
October deren 3,099,000,000 
November 5....:......... 3,088,000,000 
ERDOMIIIE Biss 5c 6 svn as nes 3,050,000,000 


The reduction of this item between 
January 2 and December 3 was, there- 
fore, $341,000,000. 

There is still one more important set 
of figures showing changes in the con- 
dition of bank credit, namely, the item 
of “all other loans and investments,” 
under which the reporting banks in- 
clude their credits extended to agri- 
culture, industry and commerce. These 
figures, therefore, represent the truly 
liquid aspect of banking credit in its 
employment to finance constructive 
requirements of the nation. While 
there has been the continued contrac- 
tion in the non-liquid and speculative 
elements in bank credit, shown in the 
foregoing tables, there was, up to the 
middle of October, a consistent ex- 
pansion in this other class of credit, 
as this table shows: 


ALL OTHER LOANS AND INVEST- 


MENTS 
1920 
TOMMREM. — Bendicanascsaen $10,036,000,000 
PORE Bs cise: oc05 5d 10,379,000,000 
March Ee nr oper 10,796,000,000 
April Rete ashen cy 11,092,000,000 
May PoReccancke xe ey 11,147,000,000 
June BBR E Saree 11,134,000,000 
July Be So cbsbaee ta 11,285,000,000 
August are 11,360,000,000 
September 3.............. 11,439,000,000 
October IRE eee 11,707,000,000 
November 5........0d0008 11,596,000,000 
jC AR eee 11,324,000,000 


Thus, while there was a reduction in 
the figures of the reporting banks of 
$647,000,000 in Government securities 
owned, of $422,000,000 in loans secured 
by Government securities and of $341,- 
000,000 in loans secured by stocks and 
(Continued on page 279) 





National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 





i 


A Service 
of Facts 


Through contact with every 
phase of big: business and asa 
result of the exhaustive and 
constant study of economic con- 
ditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is able to render to its 
friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are ina 
position to supply authoritative 
information, drawn from original 
sources, on practically every im- 
portant matter related to commerce 
and industry, whether national 
or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive 
period of adjustment, are invited 
to employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 








Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





Barreled 


ain’ 


Barreled 
Sunlight 





Try this test yourself 


Rub your finger over the smooth, lustrous surface of 
Barreled Sunlight. It will not leave a mark. Then note 
the smudge your finger leaves on the porous surface of 
fat finish paint. 


It will pay you 


to make this test 


for interior paint 


EFORE you buy the paint for the ceilings and 
walls of your plant—find out what kind of 
service it is going to give. 


Try this simple test. It may save you much time 


trouble and expense. 


Take two panels, one painted with flat white paint, 
and one with Barreled Sunlight. First draw your 
finger firmly over the lustrous surface of Barreled 
Sunlight, and then over the flat finish paint. 


Not a trace of dirt will remain on the Barreled Sun- 
light. On the flat paint a distinct smudge will appear. 
This shows how readily the rough, porous surface of 
flat paint collects dust and dirt. A postcard to us 
will bring you two of these panels. 


‘The smooth, lustrous surface of Barreled Sunlight dif- 
fuses the maximum amount of light, but can never pro- 
duce the unpleasant glare caused by the hard, shiny 
surface of ordinary gloss paint. It is highly resistant to 
all forms of dust and dirt—and when soiled after 
years of service it can easily be washed clean. 


A process controlled exclusively by us insures that 
Barreled Sunlight will remain white longer than any 
gloss paint on the market. This we guarantee. 


Ordinary gloss paints rapidly turn yellow, thus cheat- 
ing you out of your original purpose—to make your 
factory walls a pure, lustrous white, reflecting and 
diffusing the maximum amount of the sunlight from 
the windows or the radiance of whatever artificial 
light you use. 


Barreled Sunlight is used to-day in thousands of 
plants. It is sold in barrels; also in cans. Applied 
by brush or spray method. Write for booklet, 
“More Light.” 


For shop and home, too 


Barreled Sunlight is also used in countless institutions, 
stores, garages, small buildings, and in rooms in the home— 
wherever a white, lustrous finish is desirable. It is much 
cheaper than enamel and easier to apply. Sold in gallons, 
half-gallons, quarts, pints and half-pints. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
35 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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Flat Finish 
Paint 





Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Betier 


to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about th 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating they 
employees to do brain-work as well ‘as brawn-work for their company! 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? 7, 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines 
or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. “Forbes’ 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 


promulgated in these publications. 


Empolyees’ Production 
Committee Talks 


T HE following is a message to the 
workers of the J. W. Murray 
Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., from the “Production Commit- 
tee,” composed entirely of employees. 
The message is published in the com- 
pary magazine, “The Murray Punch”: 

At this writing we have had to lay 
off over 300 men. If conditions get 
worse it may be necessary to go even 
further, although we hope and trust 
that such will not be the case. 

Our business goes along smoothly 
when we are able to keep turning over 
our invested capital. 

We can keep our departments oper- 
ating at top speed as long as thete is a 
demand for our products, and with the 
money we receive for the stuff we ship, 
we can kuy steel and machinery, em- 
ploy inore men and extend our build- 
ings, to the end that our production 
be increased still further. 


When the demand for our product 
is curtailed, we must stop spending 
money. Our purchase: must be cur- 
tailed to conform to our s\ bedules. We 
must eliminate all unneces: ry wages 
and our expansion program must be 
halted temporarily. 

These are simple rules of business, 
but the application of the brake is 
what really tests the mettle of an or- 
ganization. 

We have confidence that sales will 
be booming within three or four 
months, so we must preserve intact the 
nucleus of the organization J. W. and 
the rest of us have built up. 

In our instructions to all the fore- 
men we emphasized the importance of 
keeping the skilled men and letting 
the unskilled help go, of keeping the 
honest workers and getting rid of the 
drones, of keeping the men who have 
been with us the longest and letting 
out the newcomer, provided both are 
egual in ability. 

It is up to them to follow these in- 
structions, as we are going to insist 
on our schedules being maintained 
more rigidly than in the past. 

We are going to insist on better 
workmanship and less scrap. We are 
also going to insist on lower operating 
and overhead costs. We don’t mind 
paying high wages to a man if he earns 
them, but there are a lot of fellows who 
think they can loaf and still be entitled 
to as high a wage as the man who 
works hard all day long. 

We admire the feilow who is honest 
with us and with himself, but the door 
is open wide for the fellow who rings 
ir on day work when he is really 
working on parts which are turned in 
with his piece-work. 

There is no need of becoming panic- 
striken or worried over hard times. It. 
is the general opiaion that good times 


Suitable contributions are solicited 


are ahead of us. The biggest hang. 
cap the country has suffered has bee 
railroad transportation. This problem 
scems or. the way to settlement noy, 

If the railroads can move the crops 
we can look for lower prices on fco4. 
stuffs and clothing. Wages will prob. 
ably remain where they are, but ALL 
OF US will be expected to produce 
rrore than we have in past months, 

Just sit down and reason this out 
tor yourself; then make up your mind 
to help the Production Committee 
make our organization adapt itself t 
this “temporary lull” in 100 per cent, 
Murray style. 


.It Happened in an “Old 


Established” 


HAT a financial institution to be 

successful must, in addition to 
being sound financially, be solicitous of 
the good will of its customers, is at- 
tested to in the experience described 
below by C. M. Harger in “The Bur 
roughs Clearing House,” published 
monthly by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company: 

Two years ago I was in a bank in 
an eastern city to cash several checks 
and drafts. I was introduced to the 
cashier by one of its well-known cus- 
tomers and referred to the paying 
teller. He seemed rather gloomy 
about it, but evidently was there to do 
business. I made out a list of the 
checks and added the total, then 
handed them with the slip through the 
grille. Just to make conversation and 
to indicate friendliness, I remarked 
with a smile, “I’ve added these, but 
you'll have to do it again—my arith- 
metic was sadly neglected.” I knew 
perfectly well that he would add the 
figures—any paying teller would. But 
it took my breath when he snapped: 

“You bet your sweet life I'll add 
them again.” 

He added the columns twice, looked 
me over as if he wondered where I got 
all that paper and grouchily doled out 
the currency as if he were sorry to s¢¢ 
it go into such unworthy hands. 

A few weeks ago I was in the same 
city and in the same bank on a similat 
errand. Again I was introduced—but 
there was a new teller. ; 

“Certainly,” was the smiling greeting: 
“Pleasant day we're having. Anything 
else we can do for you?” 

A day or two later there was some 
other business and another call. The 
smiling teller remembered me, called 
my name, and put the bank’s service 
in motion to accommodate me. 

What had happened in the two 
years? One of its customers expiained 
it: “This was for years the oldest 
and biggest bank in the city. Its 
manager seemed to have the idea that 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


January 22, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc. have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
yertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of ¢he booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Get Acquainted with the Piston 
Rings in Your Engine 
Ten page booklet of questions and answers 


which fully shows the important part played 
by Piston Rings. . 


Personal Finance Record 

Pamphlet describing a bovk which holds at 
sour finger tips data required in filling 
out Income Tax Report. 


Industrial Investigations That 
Make and Save Money 

23 page booklet Cescribing a service of 
Up-to-Date Analytical Reports on Specific 
industries. 
Saving Money in Buying 

A book for the man who is interested in 
efficient purchasing methods, 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 


valuable book on this subject. Of special 
interest to sales managers. 


Even New England Is Not Im- 
mune 

Interesting little illustrated booklet pointing 
out the advantages of Windstorm, Hail and 
Fire and Lightning Insurance, 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for indus- 
trial concerns. ? 


Every Day Efficiency 

Pamphlet describing a most interesting end 
valuable book on this subject. 

“30-30” 

Interesting 26 page booklet giving an ex- 


planation of Safety, Savings and Service by 
the Mutual Plan of Insurance, 


The Employee Betterment Book 
A practical treatise on the cost of installing 
and the benefits accruing from Industrial 
Lunch rooms and other welfare and housing 
projects, 


Handling the Detail of Retail 
Pamphlet describing a machine which thou- 
sands of merchants are using most success- 
fully to save time, energy, mistakes and 
money in handling figures, 


How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 


Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions 
of -— and how to use them for his qwn 
profits, 


Personnel Administration 

Pamphlet describing a book for the execu- 
tive who realizes the importance of correct 
labor control, 
Who Pays Your Rent? 

An interesting booklet treating on this im- 
portant subject. 
Business Ideas 


Very interesting 61 page booklet describing 
& service of exceptional value to the busy 
executive, : 


Food and Drink Industrial Equip- 


ment 
72 page beautifully illustrated booklet giving 
the result of 30 years’ stucy and development 
of commercial and industrial food and drink 
equipment, . 
How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet directed to business men, setting 
before them the steps necessary for the 
making of money and ita efficient use, 


Modern Business Writing 
M lilet describing a book on the practical 
“ppication of the principles underlying effec- 
Uve advertisements and business letters. 
Plan for Establishing Industrial 
Good Will 
'wenty-two-page pamphlet outlining a plan 
for industrial Good Will, as set forth in a 
pen b ok on this subject, called The New 
The Perpetual Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia 
I let describing the encyclopaedia that 
( ' srow old and setting forth its special 
rT 
Book of Facts 
© subject of saving time, energy, mis- 
anc money in handling figures. 
Books on Business 
“resting 35 page booklet listing and de- 
~ timely books on Business anu 
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it was under no obligation to exert 
itself. From the head down to the 
tellers there was an air of aloofness, a 
sharp machine-like method that treated 
every customer as a unit and especially 
was disdainful of the customer with a 
small account. Accounts went over to 
other banks where there was more 
human kindness and courtesy. Rival 
institutions gathered in scores of cus- 
tomers and gained business rapidly 
while the old bank was losing. 

Then came a shake-up and a new 
manager. He put in a new order of 
things. He moved his desk near the 
dcor and greeted every customer fos- 
sible. He changed tellers and put ‘n 
men who could smile and say “g.od 
morning.” They were impressed 1.ith 
the idea that the bank’s object was to 
give service rather than be merely a 
money machine. It took time for this 
to soak in, but business began to turn 
back to the old bank, and now it is 
again one of the most popular of our 
banks.” 


Increase Profits by 


Conservation 
G A. JOHNSON, consulting engineer, 
e New York City, asserts that, as an 
integral part of the program of con- 
servation, water waste prevention is of 
cardinal importance. The saving that 





UNDER AVERAGE WATER RATES AND 
PRESSURES THIS IS THE WAY LEAKS 
RUN INTO MONEY. 


Gals. per hour and costs, 


A 1-64-in. leak wastes, 2........ 1c per day 
A 1-32-in, leak wastes, 8....... Sc per day 
A 1-16-in. leak wastes, 34...... 2ic per day 
A \%-in. leak wastes, 137........ 86c per day 
A \%-in, leak wastes, 514........ $3.21 per day 
A \%-in. leak wastes, 2,057...... 12.84 per day 





can be effected by intelligent and per- 
sistent effort in this direction is not 
sufficently appreciated.—L. G. Dennis in 


“Conservation.” 





How an Iowa Dealer Gets 
the Money 


T least one .lowa automotive 
dealer has found a way of get- 
t'ng co-operation from banks in these 
times of tight money. His methods, 
though drastic, were highly effective. 
When his home-town bankers began 
to tighten up this dealer went to the 
banker with whom he had always done 
business and asked for assistance for 
himself and his customers. It was not 
forthcoming. 

The dealer had lived in the town for 
years and had a pretty good idea of 
its citizens who were depositors in this 
particular bank. He took time to write 
out a list of ‘men whom he knew to 
have savings accounts in this bank, 
Then he began to approach them one 
by one. 

His conversation ran something like 
this: 

“You have a few hundred dollars on 
deposit at the bank, haven’t you?” 

“Yea.” 

“I have some good farmers’ notes 
here on tractors and cars. They'll pay 
you eight per cent and I will personally 
guarantee every note. Don’t you want 
to double your returns?” 

The depositors were business men. 
They knew the dealer and had confi- 
dence in him They also knew the 
notes were A-1 and they saw the light. 

In not more than two or three days 
the banker began to feel the effects. 


FORBES 


Finally after a good many savings 
deposits had been removed he asked 
the dealer to come to his office. Then 
he asked for an explanation of what 
was going on. 

The dealers’ answer was short and 
to the point. 


The banker saw the point and was . 


ready to call off the embargo. 

“Don’t do any more of this business 
with my depositors. Come in and I 
will handle your paper as usual.” 

And in at least one town the war 
was over.—The Goodrich Dealer, quot- 
ing from Motor Age. 





Banks Now Help 
Business More 
(Continued from page 277) 


bonds, there was an increase in the 
same period in other loans and in- 
vestments of $1,288,000,000. 

The item of loans and investments 
other than Government securities and 
leans secured by stocks and bonds on 
January 2 stood at $10,036,000,000, and 
on December 3 it stood at $11,324,000,- 
000. The peak of this item was regis- 
tered on October 8, when it stood at 
$11,775,000,000, and it was at this point 
that the real turn in deflation came, re- 
flecting the successful consummation 
of the year’s crop moving financing 
and the beginning of liquidation of 
stocks of merchandise retarded by the 
business reaction. From this point 
there was in progress not only de- 
flation of the non-liquid and speculative 
elements in bank credit but also of 
this item of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans. 

Taken as a whole, the total loans 
and investments of the _ reporting 
banks on January 2 was $15,796,000,000. 
The total reached its peak on October 
15, when it stood at $17,284,000,000. 
Since then there has been an unbroken 
decline until on December 3 the total 
was $16,630,000,000, or $654,000,000 below 
the high point. 

The tables have a dual significance. 
In the first place they show that 
throughout the year there was a steady 
deflation of non-liquid and speculative 
credits. There was a steady expan- 
sion of constructive commercial loans, 
indicating that bank money was in 
eftect shifted from non-liquid employ- 
ment to liquid credits, materially im- 
proving the nature of our credit 
structure. 

The second great significance in the 
tables is in the fact that since the, 
middle of October there jhas; been 
marked progress in deflation as a 
whole. 





The National Cash Register Company 
will continue in 1921 its profit sharing 
plan, adopted in 1920, it was announced 
by J. H. Barringer, vice-president of the 
company. Under the plan employees 
will get one-half of the net profits after 
6 per cent, has been deducted for divi- 
dends. About 5,500 employees will be 
affected. 

** * 

The employees of the Abram Cox 
Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa., oper- 
ating under the John Leitch plan of In- 
dustrial Democracy, have unanimously 
voted a 15% reduction in their wages. 
The employees felt that this action, with 
the reduction in selling prices that 
would immediately follow, would stim- 
ulate the company’s business, and there- 
by give the men more steady employ- 
ment than they have recently had. 

* * * 
. Traffic through the Panama Canal in 
1920 was 50 per cent. greater than 1919. 
Tolls collected for the year amounted 
to $10,295,000, a new high record. 











FROM A “DUB” TO 
A $12,000 MAN 


A recent mail brought us the 
following interesting letter: 


Tuomas Y. Crowgtt Co. 
Gentlemen: 


We have a salesman with us who 
is now earning $12,000 per year and 
who has given us the information 
that the book published by you cailed 
“Everyday Efficiency,” written by 
Forbes Lindsay, is responsible for 
converting him from a dub to a big 
producer. 

We must have this book. Please 
send it to us by parcel post as soon 
as convenient. 

(Name on request.) 


This is by no means the first tribute 
received for a remarkable book. We 
want you to see it! Send the coupon 
below, und if book is not satisfactory 
it can be returned. 


(Mail this Coupon) 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CoO., 
426 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid, one copy of 
“EVERYDAY EFFICIENCY” by Forbes Lind- 
say. I enclose $1.85 for same, with the under- 
refunded if book 


standing that amount will be ‘un 
is not satisfactory. 
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BUSINESS 
MAN 


HIS BANK 


Are you making 
full use of your 
bank? 


Here is a book 
that tells you what 
you should know 
about banking prac- 
tice in order to make 
the best use of your 
bank in the promo- 
tion of your business. 


IFFIN 


How to prepare 
financial statements— 
how to read bank state- 
ments—the use of trade 
acceptances—how to 
make warehouse and 
collateral loans. 


A clear, concise ex- 
planation of the 
modern bank’s compli- 
cated machinery. 


280 pages, 54%4x8% 
$3.00 postpaid 


Use the book for 
10 days FREE. 





J 





—— ee a 

! FREE EXAMINATION COUPON } 

I McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 1 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Yeu may send me on approval a copy of } 
| Kniffin’s Business Man and His Bank, $3.00. I ] 
| agree to return the book, postpaid, in 10 days or 

to remit for it. | 
; ioc hn60nscd0ccscssdcndecsnueseds cadets ] 
1 IIE 5 65 66sin cig. 0:06005:000200686b0nceddeoespeine : 
Gf Oficdad Posktlon:s.....ccccccrcccsccveccocsoenpee rl 
: Name of Company........csccccessevcccece ee 1 


Forbes 1-29-21 ' 





Encourage 
Orderly Habits 


When you install MEDART 
Steel Lockers, you encourage 
habits of carefulness and order 
—habits that, once formed, un- 
cofsciously extend themselves 
throughout the day, and result 
in decided savings in contrast 
with the waste of careless 
workers. 


Possess many points of superiority that 
appeal to discriminating buyers. Made 
of smooth sheet steel with welded 
joints, and richly enameled. Multiple 
locking device operates with one turn 
of the key. Fire and theft proof. Easily 
and quickly installed. The reasonable 
first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers 
for offices, factories, stores, clubs, 
schools and gymnasiums. Inform 
yourself. Get the facts. Clip and 
mail the coupon below to our 
nearest office. We also make Steel 
Shelving, Racks and Bins for stor- 
age, stockroom or office. State if 
interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & De Kalb Sts. - - St. Louis, Mo. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave 
Rialto Bidg. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


(Address our nearest office) 


Please send your free booklet describ- 
ing Medart Steel Lockers. We employ 


people. 





FORBES 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS He said 


of Interest to Business Men 





Labor 





The resumption of operations is an- 
nounced by the following concerns: 


Superior Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1,000 men. 

Industrial concerns 
Mass., 1,300 men. 


West Albany shops, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., 900 men. 

Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, several thousand men. 

Cluett-Peabody Company, Troy, N. Y., 
factory reopened on five-day schedule. 

Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, Me., work- 
ing schedule increased from three to 
four days a week, 6,000 men. 

Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., operations resumed on 90 auto- 
mobiles a day schedule. 

Chain Belt Company, 
Wis., 200 men. 

Brainerd & Armstrong Company, New 
London, Conn., full time. 

Nineteen clothing manufacturers, 
Rochester, N. Y., 11,000 men. 

At least fifteen clothing factories in 
New York, employing about 1,000 men. 

Reorganization of King Motor Car 
Company, which failed several months 
ago, completed and production will be 
started February 1. 

Shoe factories in Rochester, N. Y., 
have re-engaged 2,000 mer and are 
planning to take on more. 

* * * 


in Springfield, 


Milwaukee, 


Among the companies reporting cur- 
tailment of operations and wage reduc- 
tions are the following: 

American Woolen Company, wages 
reduced 22% per cent.; 54,000 workers 
affected. 

Colorado Fuel & 
wages cut 15 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Columbus, 
Ohio, between 400 and 500 men re- 
leased. 

Cleveland Railway Company, Cleve- 
land, O., wages of 1,500 trackmen re- 
duced 20 per cent. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., wages re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

Cotton mills of the Cone interests, 
Greensboro, N. C., wages cut 25 per 
cent. 

Southern Division Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 2,000 men discharged. 

American Thread Company, Willi- 
mantic, Conn., wages cut 22% per cent. 

Associated Glove Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York, and workers’ or- 
ganization have agreed on 12% per cent. 
reduction in wage scale. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, wages cut 
8 to 20 per cent. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., plant to remain closed un- 
til February 1. 

White Motor Car Company, New 
York, wages reduced 10 to 25 per cent. 

Stanley Iron Works, Bridgeport, 
Mass., wages reduced 15 per cent. and 
extra pay for overtime and bonus elim- 
inated. 

American Cotton Oil Company, West 
New York, wages cut 10 per cent. 

Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, 
Mass., wages reduced 15 per cent. and 
two-day a week working schedule 
adopted. 


Iron Company, 


* * * 


An effort to form the Lawrence 
(Mass.) branch of the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of America into “one 
big union” was defeated by the workers. 


Pullman Company employees deny 
that 9,000 workers agreed to accept re- 
duction in wages without any sugges- 
tion from company. The reduction was 
recommended by the management. One 
thousand men, refusing lower wages, 
have quit their jobs. 

* * * 

The following table, prepared by 
Government, shows at a glance the ex- 
tent of the slowing down in industries 
throughout the country in the period 
between November, 1919, and Novem- 
ber, 1920: 

PerCent. Per Cent. 
Decrease in Decrease 

. No. of Men. in Payroll. 
Automobiles 
Cotton finishing 
Hosiery and underwear 30 
Woolen 
Silk 
Men’s clothing 


Boots and shoes 

There were increases in iron and steel 
and car building. 

* * * 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company has offered to employees op- 
portunity to purchase on the instalment 
plan 2,500 shares of the company’s 
stock at $65 per share. This step, ac- 
cording to the announcement, is the 
first of its kind in the history of the 


coal industry. 
* * * 


More than sixty men have applied to - 


Superintendent of Parks, Baltimore, 
for work as laborers at 33 cents an 
hour. 

* * * 

Brick masons employed by the Utah 
Fire Clay Company, Salt Lake City, 
have asked the company to reduce 
wages from $10 to $8 a day, according 
to announcement by the manager. 

+s * 

The Chicago City Council will con- 
sider the cases of more than 100,000 
unemployed in the city if a measure 
to be presented by Alderman Clayton 
F. Smith is passed. 

* * * 

About 300 employees of concerns in 
the Allied Building Metal Industries 
have been locked out by employers in 
forty shops in New York City follow- 
ing their refusal to relinquish the forty- 
four hour week and return to a forty- 
nine hour week. 

* * * 

Federal Reserve Board’s report for 
December shows that the number of 
workers in New York State is about 
20 per cent. below maximum reached 
in spring. The most serious conditions, 
the report states, prevaiied in the tex- 
tile and clothing trades in New York 
City, where only 5,000 of the 65,000 nor-. 
mally employed in men’s clothing fac- 
turies are now at work. 





Prices 








The railroads’ coal bill for the first 
nine months of 1920 was $97,026,624 
more than during the previous year, 
says the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The total consumption in the 
nine months was 81,752,821 tons, against 
71,619,009 tons in 1919. 

* * * 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
number for December shows a further 
decline in prices of 8% per cent., bring- 
ing the level to 190 per cent. of the 
1913 level. In the three important in- 
dustries—cotton, wool, and boots and 
shoes—further price reductions were 


Intelligent 
Rest 
ie 


‘THE head of a giant enterprise 

was asked the secret of his 
glowing vigor and untiring energy, 
His reply was, “Intelligent rest, | 
set aside rest time and I never 
waste it.” 


What is this vital Intelligent Resp 
Not just an idling holiday or a mere 
vacation; but time off amid beau. 
tiful, restful surroundings—friendly 
companionship and absence of cares, 
sport if you like it, tempting meals 
leisurely eaten, deep sleep and, 
above all, the intelligent looking 
over of your human machine and its 
marvelous engine, your heart. 


Intelligent Rest! It puts a new sparkle 
in your eye, a real punch in every 
muscle—and gives the inspiration, 
born of absolute confidence in an 
unhampered ability to do. 


In this connection 


THE (GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 


William E. Lefiingwell, President 
The Pioneer American “Cure” for Heart Disorders 


The ability of The Glen Springs to 
afford Intelligent Rest is fully recog- 
nized in the medical world. It gives 
your human machine, especially the 
engine, your heart, careful overhaul- 
ing—detects and corrects any weak- 
ness in time to the best of human 
ability. 


Its Nauheim Baths, chemical and 
X-Ray laboratories and scientific 
treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to heart disease, circulatory, kidney, 
nutritional, and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout and obesity. It is 
the only place in America where the 
Nauheim Baths for heart and circu- 
latory disorders are given with a 
natural, calcium chloride brine. 


Situated in the beautiful Finger 
Lakes region of New York State. 
Clear, dry, invigorating atmosphere. 
_Every comfort for you and your 
family. Open the year round, but 
invigorating Winter is the most de- 
sirable time to begin your regular 
periods of Intelligent Rest. 


Illustrated booklets with detaile< 


information will be sent’on request 
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made in November, but it was reported 

from several sources that December 

buying had been on a larger scale 
, in recent months. 

pman 3 * * * 

The Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana has reduced its wholesale price of 
gasoline 1/4 cents to 25 cents a gallon, 
and its retail price 4 cent to 27 cents. 
Other reductions have been announced 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

: * * * 
The extent of the reductions in prices 
cotton goods may be seen in the fol- 


of + 
in able: 

poms New Prior to 
Price. Sept. 15 

Staple ginghams....-.. 10% 27% 

Utility dress ginghams.. 15 35 

3 Star dress ginghams.. .13% 37 

A. F. C. dress ginghams .17 37 

“49,000” chambray...... 12% .36 

Romper cloth.......---- 16% .40 

Invincible ....+--+++-+--- 18 .45 

Hampshire fine gingham 17% 27% 

A. C. A. tickings........ .21 .55 

* * * 


An advance of one cent, to 13% cents 
a pound, for copper has been an- 
nounced by one of the leading selling 
agencies. This advance, it is stated, is 
due to the increase in demand from do- 
mestic consumers. 

— 

Seventy organizatiéns, representing 
about 5,000 New York women, are buy- 
ing shoes on the co-operative plan. By 
purchasing in wholesale quantities and 
selling at just enough profit to meet 
expenses they save from 20 to 30 per 
cent, on the usual retail price. A com- 
mittee of eight supervises the buying 
from wholesale dealers, and the shoes 
are distributed once a week to volun- 
teer sales agents representing each of 
the organizations engaged in the ven- 
ture. These organizations are largely 
mothers’ clubs run by neighborhood 
houses and churches. 





Foreign 











The first British airship to be used 
in passenger and commercial service to 
the Near East is near completion. The 
new, airship will have a speed of 66 
miles an hour and a carrying capacity 
ot fifty passengers and a cargo of 17.43 
tons. 

* * * 

Every Parisian who owns a piano 
or keeps a servant must pay an extra 
tax, according to a law recently passed. 
The tax on each woman servant em- 
ployed is 40 francs a year, while those 
employing a footman or butler must 
pay 60 francs. 

* * * 

Japanese budget for 1921-22 has been 
reduced from 1,800,000,000 yen to 1,- 
562,000,000 yen. This is an increase of 
227,000,000 from the present budget. Al- 
most one-half, 738,281,000 yen, has been 
set aside for the army and navy. (A 


f yen is normally worth half a dollar.) 


* * * 

That the North German Lloyd in- 
tends actively to re-enter the shipping 
trade is indicated in the retirement of 
Philip Heineken as Director-General 
in order to be in a positon to accept 
the nomination as a member of the 
board of directors at the next general 
meeting to be held in March. 

* * * 

Capital issues in Great Britain in 
1920 amounted to £384,000,000 as against 
£238,000,000 in 1919. December flota- 
tions totaled £8,500,000 against £47,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

* * * 


Germany had a balance of over £4,- 
000,000 in her favor as a result of Brit- 
ish-German trade, during the first nine 
months of 1920, in articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured. 


«a new form of money is about to 
make its appearance in France. . This 
new currency according to the Paris 
correspondent of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, will be coins made from a 
composition of bronze and aluminum. 
It will replace the emergency paper 
money, issued during the war in two, 
one, and one-half franc denominations. 

* * * 

The British-American Continental 
Bank of London has suspended pay- 
ment. 





Miscellaneous 











Net earnings of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in 1920 amounted 
to approximately $51,500,000, equal to 
210 per cent. on the bank’s $24,500,000 
capital stock, compared with 130 per 
cent. in 1919. , 

* * * 


Fully one-fourth of the U. S. Shipping 


. Board’s fleet is now idle. 


-“ * * 


Ludwin C. A. K. Martens, unrecog- 
nized Soviet envoy, says he has can- 
celed orders amounting to $50,000,000 
placed with American concerns before 
turning himself over to the Govern- 
ment for deportation to Russia. 

, . & 6 

Commercial failures in the United 
States in 1920 totaled 8,881, according 
to R. G. Dun & Company. Liabilities 
totaled $295,121,805. This compares with 
6,451 failures with $113,291,237 liabilities 
in 1919. 

* * * 

The balance of trade at the close of 
1920 in favor of the United States was 
$2,722,955,008. Exports totaled $8,191,- 
(08,468 and imports $5,468,053,460. 

x * * 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York in 1920, after deducting all oper- 
ating expenses, dividends to stockhold- 
ers, and regular 20 per cent. dividends 
to employees, was able to add $5,300,000 
to undivided profits account, bringing 
total to ieee. 


* * f 


The Non-Partisan League’s industrial 
program in North Dakota has been 
brought to a complete standstill by the 
breakdown of the financial system cre- 
ated for the purpose of financing the 
enterprise. The Bank of North Dakota 
is paying out money only after careful 
scrutiny of the purposes for which its 
depositors intend to use the money. 

* * * 

A report by the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association declares that it be- 
lieves the present immigration laws are 
sound, but urges more efficient enforce- 


ment. 
* * * 


Standard Oil interests control the bulk 
of the crude oil produced in Wyoming, 
the most important field in the whole 
Rocky Mountain region, a special re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
points out. 

* * * 

The United States Treasury has in- 
structed all Government mints to re- 
fuse gold known to be of Soviet origin. 
The ruling bars the importation of such 
gold from the Scandinavian countries 
and other European nations in spite of 
the fact that the gold may bear only 
the markings of these other countries. 

* * * 

A decrease of $192,932,075 in the pub- 
lic debt during the last month of 1920 
was announced by the Treasury. On 
December 31 the total gross debt was 
$23,982,224,168. 

*-_ * * 

This country is short 1,250,000 homes» 

and more than 4,000,000 people are in- 
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Would You Sell 
a Mouth Organ - 
to a Deaf Man? 


NO!—Yet you are trying to sell your 

ponent in dozens of territories where 
uyers must necessarily turn a deaf ear 

to your salesmen because conditions are 

fundamentally wrong for buying. 

How much more sensible it would be for you 


to concentrate your selling efforts in territories 
where conditions fundamentally favor sales. 


Information enabling you to do this is pub- 
lished twice a month by the Babson Statistical 
Organization. It is contained in the Babson 
Bulletin “Advice to Buyers’”’ which lists the pur- 
chasing power of all the principle territories 
and cities of the United States. 


WRITE TODAY 


A recent Bulletin and booklet “Increasing Sales’ 
will be sent to interested executives on request. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin NZ-35 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Its Character inthe World 
‘eceenemeee ws CLIP OFF HERE wanna 








It Will Give You 


For Your 

a ‘New Slant On MEMO Eemesry 
Your Sales Write the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Problem ston, Mass., as follows: Please send me a 


Sop of Bulletin NZ-35 and Booklet, “Increasing 
Sales’’— gratis, 
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Make Sure You’re Right 


One of the safest ways to make money consistently may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Buy when a security is selling below its intrinsic 
value and sell it when it is selling at or above its intrinsic value. : 

There are almost always opportunities to follow this method. 

The investor, however, unless he is a close student of financial con- 
ditions and affairs, finds it difficult to determine when and where these 
opportunities present themselves. 

Quite often he acts on his own initiative and consults competent 
authority only after he finds himself in a fix. 


Why not make sure you're right? Consult Forbes Investors’ Service. 


Its purpose is: 
To act as personal investment adviser. 
To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
To h reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 
own personal needs and requirements. 
For these services the following fees are charged: 
Summary and Opinion on one stock 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks ................ 


When writing us, it will be of material assistance 4 will state your own - 
sonal needs and requirements as fully as possible. roe " - 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 


Bnnchosed te $........ccccccccccsees PP EY Wilia Saaceacroatenteccdccncsnesstsccncs ye 
GRREED.. « dececcnscccicccsccccocesocesocnccscccce eeeccces $00656 00060800 60s000n00eee ces assaseebedbesbasé 
Ad@rem ..... eeccccccecccce eeccccccccccs eeeecceseece Cee eeercccccceesccessccscccsceces Forbes 1-22-21 














Modern 
Business Writing 


Charles H. Raymond 
8vo 474 pages $2.40 


In a definite, practical way 
this book goes to the root of the 
problem of writing and arrang- 
ing result-getting advertisements 
and sales letters. It discusses the 
underlying principles of the 
effective selling appeal and with 
every step of the discussion ap- 
plies these principles to every- 
day practice through the analysis 
of many actual letters. 


Developed in cooperation with 
the correspondence departments 
of over one hundred nationally 
known business firms, it is more 
than the work of one man. Jt 
represents the results of the ex- 
perience of a large number of 
successful correspondents. It is, 
therefore, an authoritative guide 
to modern business writing—one 
that any person or firm can ac- 
cept with profit as standard. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 














_ PERSONAL FINANCE RECORD 


“Holds at your finger tips, data required 
in filling out Income Tax Reports” 
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MADE IN TWO SIZEs: 
No. 308—Sheet Size 6% x3%—$4.00 
No. 311—Sheet Size 84%x5%—5.00 


This book can be ordered on approval. 
Send prepaid orders to 
Special Purpose Book Co. 


217 Fulton Street. New York 
Telephone: Cortlandt 2550 





SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 

City or Traveling. Experience unnecessury. 

Quickly qualify through our amazing System. 

Free Employment Service to Members. Send 

for Salesmanship book, list of lines and full 
rticulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Dept. 
9-A. Chicago, Il. 
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adequately housed, declares John Ihl- 
der, manager of the Civic Development 
Department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

* * * 


In consequence of anti-trust suits 
brought against fire insurance com- 
panies by the revenue agent of the 
State of Mississippi, a dozen or so of 
these companies have ceased to do 
business in that State and all are ex- 
pected to follow, unless restrained by 
a court injunction just granted. 

* * * 


The Shelton Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Shelton, Conn., has suspended 
payment. 

** * 

During 1920 the railroads spent $349,- 
500,000 for new equipment, Robert S. 
Binkerd of the Association of Railway 
Executives has announced. The largest 
item was $135,000,000 for freight cars. 

* * * 


The annual report of the United 
States Forester, William B. Greeley, 
shows that we are cutting 26,000,000,000 
cubic feet of wood annually and grow- 
ing but 6,000,000,000. Out of two-thirds 
of the original forests of the United 
States three-fifths of the merchantable 
timber is gone. 

* * * 

Consolidation of the New England 
railroads into one system to remedy 
their troubles is suggested by Governor 
Coolidge, Vice-President-elect. 

* * * 


President Wilson has vetoed a bill 
which would have extended the opera- 
tion of the clause of the Clayton act 
against interlocking directorates. The 
bill would have allowed railroads to 
purchase, without open advertisement, 
unlimited amounts of equipment an- 
nually from. concerns in which the rail- 
roads’ directors or officers were inter- 
ested. 

* * * 

The cost of running the Government 
last year was about $5,064,000,000, as 
against about $11,728,000,000 in 1919. 





Promotions and Changes 


Gardiner S. Dresser and Franklin Escher 
have retired from John Muir & Company and 
have formed the investment firm of Dresser. & 
Escher at 115 Broadway, New York. 

+ = * 

Stanley A. Russell, head of the public utility 
department of the National City Company, has 
been elected an assistant vice-president, 

. . 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago an- 
nounces the re-election of A. R. Erskine, of 
South Bend, Ind., president of the Studebaker 
Corporation as a class B director, 

. + es 

Messrs. Speyer & Co. announce that Richard 
Schuster, who had been a partner of the firm 
from 106 until April, 1917, when he retired 
by mutual consent, has been readmitted to 
partnership. 

a + e 

Kissel, Kinnicut & Co. announce that Wil- 
liam Ferguson, the head of their foreign se- 
curities department, has been admitted to 
membership in their firm. A 


Ray Morris, formerly of the firm of White, 
Weld & Co., and Charles J. Rhoads, ex-gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and recently president of the Central 
National Bank of that city, have been ad- 
mitted as partners in the firm of Brown 
Brothers & Co. 

e * ° 

At the annual election for officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade Joseph P. Griffin, resl- 
dent partner of J. S. Bache & Co., was elected 
president without opposition. He served in a 
similar capacity in 1916 and 1917. 

. * . 

Josiah Macy has been admitted to partner- 
ship in Hambleton & Co. 

. + ” 

Charles Cason has been appointed manager 
of the publicity and new business depart- 
ments of the Chemical National Bank. 

. . . 

Paul Moore, son of Judge William H. Moore, 
has been elected a director of the Bankers 
Trust Company. 

os * - 

John Burke, Treasurer of the United States, 
has announced his resignation, to be effective 
upon the appointment of his successor. 
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Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


* ¢ *& 


A Bird of a Salesman 
A young man with very little expe- 





rience in the sales line kept continually - 


pounding a sales manager for a position 
on the road. Instead of stating he was 
shy on experience he exaggerated his 
ability to sell, and the sales manager 
finally decided to give him a trial. 
When he started on his trip he was 
given $50 for traveling expenses for a 
week. 

After his first week he wrote to the 
sales manager as follows: “I have in- 
terviewed all the large buyers in this 
city, and while they have not favored 
me with their orders, they promise on 
my return trip to place some business 
with me. This I consider a great feather 
in my cap. Please send me fifty dollars 
for expenses.” Upon receipt of this let- 
ter the sales manager advanced the 
money. The following week a similar 
letter arrived; no orders, but more 
“feathers in his cap.” For the next 
three weeks the sales manager received 
the same report. No orders, but re- 
quests for money, and still more 
“feathers.” 

Finally, the boss could stand it no 
longer, and answered. “We have re- 
ceived your various letters and, as you 
know, have advanced you money each 
request. We have noted that you fail 
to send in any orders, but that you 
have a hat full of feathers. We would 
now suggest that you paste these 
feathers behind your shoulders and fly 
home.”—$5 prize to A. S. Hamilton, 
P. O. Box 290, Rochester, N. Y. 


* * £ 


Moving Picture Modesty 

A moving picture actor was suing a 
company for an immense sum for 
breach of contract. Upon being cross- 
questioned by the opposing attorney, 
as to why he demanded such a sum, 
he replied: 

“Because I am the greatest actor in 
the world.” 

Later, one of his friends took him 
to task for so loudly singing his own 
praises. 

“I know,” replied the actor, “it must 
have sounded somewhat conceited, but 
I was under oath, so what could I do?” 
—$1 prize to M. R. Miller, 9 Dumeslee 
avenue, Stoneham, Mass. 


* * & 


Line Forms to the Left 


An American would find humor in his 
own funeral. 

Here’s a joke a gentleman is telling. 

A retailer sent a rush telegram to a 
manufacturer reading, “Cancel my or- 
der at once.” 

An hour or so later he got this an- 
swer: “A lot of people ahead of you. 
You must take your turn.”—Commerce 
and Finance. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering ang 
Stuttering, ‘its Cause and Cure.”’ it tells how | 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N, Bogue, 
2620 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis, 
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SOUND 
INVESTING 


A BOOK, BY 
PAUL CLAY 


Here is good news for the 
FORBES reader for Paul Clay, 
our Staff Economist, has written 
a common sense book of 375 
pages on Investment. 


Mr. Clay has set forth common 
sense methods of avoiding losses 
and increasing one’s investment 
income. 


The book describes and analyzes 
all different types of Investment. 
It covers analysis of Values, Per- 
sonal Side of Investing, Selection 
of your Investment Banker or 
Broker, How and When to Buy 
and Sell. 


This practical guide towards 
building and maintaining your in- 
come through sound investment 
should be in the library of every 
investor. 


Handsomely bound in_ leather, 
and includes an alphabetical index 
for quick reference on every in- 
vestment subject. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


299 Broadway New York City 


— oe ae ee ee ee ee oe ee ees es es es ee 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 

299 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Please send me postpaid a copy of Paul 
Clay’s book Sound Investing. I enclose 


check for $2.50 or I will mail payment 
after receipt of book and bill. 
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_and now comes halftone 
bond paper 


printing on 


T HE history of the printing industry is a record 
of achievement and progress. 


One bright page of this history records the concep- 
tion of the halftone, the ideal medium of pictorial 
reproduction. 


In the annals of commerce, meanwhile, the type- 
writer was superseding the pen, and the old- 
fashioned, smooth writing paper had to give way to 
the tough, crisp paper which typewriting demanded, 
bond paper—since become the aristocrat of 
papers. 


Halftone reproductions of various objects on bond 
paper have been much desired because of the latent 
tremendous advertising power in pictorial corres- 
pondence; but up to this time it has required con- 
siderable printer-skill to combine the halftone and 
bond paper. 


Now comes the Certificate Process—recently made 
available to employing printers upon application to 
the Crocker-McElwain Company, makers of Cer- 
tificate Bond. This process is a simple method 
applied to the printer’s makeready which brings out 
on bond paper every detail of the halftone, produc- 
ing a rich, mellow effect. 


Certificate Bond may now be used in printing 
your folders, multi-page letters, and loose-leaf 


CERTIFICATE 
BOND 


FORBES 


catalogs. Your regular letterhead may now carry 
halftone illustrations of your product or your plant. 
While this has always been possible by lithography, 
it now becomes practicable whether you use litho- 
graphy or letter-press printing. 


The many rich colors of Certificate Bond will 
lend dignity and beauty to your business literature. 
In addition, its strength and durability will carry 
each piece through to the reader in good shape. 
Certificate Bond stands the wear and tear. It 
folds easily without the danger of ripping. 


“The perfect advertising medium”—Certifi- 
cate Bond—costs less than the better grades of 
catalog paper by sheet area. Booklets and catalogs 
made up of it cost less to mail. The Certificate 
Process, in cutting down the cost of halftone print- 
ing on bond paper, has made it the most practical, 
desirable paper for business purposes. Your printer 
is almost certainly acquainted with this epochal 
development; but if not, complete instructions are 
instantly available to him without cost, upon 
application. 


“A Demonstration” shows beautiful halftone 
effects of commercial and artistic subjects, 
in black-and-white and four-color process, 
This portfolio will be sent free on request. 








CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 


Cabot Street 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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cee ee run very high in 
boiler furnaces, sometimes exceeding 
3,000 degrees F. Even the best materials 
commercially usable will stand such heat but 
temporarily. 


Fire Brick, built into walls and archways 
becomes furnace masonry: which is expected 
to withstand such heats. 


* But as soon as the “bond” between the 
bricks begins to disintegrate, crumble or melt, 
the life of the fire bricks themselves is imme- 
diately threatened. 


“Close-up’’ of fire 
brick work set up 
with No. 31 High 
Temperature Cement 
—Note that the heat 
has not harmed it— 
in the least. 
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P until a few years ago, no method 
had been devised to protect fur- 
nace walls from the gnawing teeth 


of the great heats that modern boilers 
generate. 


The most fire-resistant clays, brick and 
tile, succumb prematurely to this action, 
so that boiler plants were forced too fre- 
quently into idleness, while the chewed 
and broken walls of their fire boxes were 
torn out and replaced by still mote food 
for the fire rat. 


To the rectification of these fire clay 
failures, Johns-Manville has contributed 
largely, for by research and experiment 
it has made the science of refractories of 
practical service to man—an important 
contribution to conservation and an in- 
teresting story as well. The findings are 
applicable.alike to the fire pot in the kit- 
chen stove or to an industrial process of 
the obscurest sort. 











Fire Brick chewed out and cracked after exposure to heat, 
This means shutting down a boiler for days while new Bricks 
are set up in place of the old ones. Johns-Manville Heat 








Treat t reduces this shut-down and replacement expense. 





What happens in a boiler fire box 

The great weakness, then, in all furnace 
masonry occurs at these joints between the 
fire brick. They may disintegrate, due to con- 
traction and expansion or melt or crumble due 
to direct action of the heat. 

Any of these reactions removes the fire clay 
from the brick joints. It is at the open joints 
thus formed that heat gets in its damage. 
Concentrating there, its effects pile up as more 
and more gnawing either 


age. They are resistant to high temperatures 
and retard the adhesion of clinkers. It is 
this treatment that has improved the life 
of boiler settings many fold. 


So successful has Johns-Manville heat treat- 
ment been in boiler practice that the application 
of its materials and principles has extended 
rapidly in the last few years, and today includes 
similar treatments for many types of furnaces 
and processes where high heats are employed. 


A list of these materials 





shaling off portions of the 
brick, deforming it by melt- 
ing, Or permitting the ad- 
hesion of clinker—result, 
anexpensive pieceof mason- 
ry ruined in a few weeks 
and a boiler idle for repairs. 


The Remedy 


By ingenious mixtures 
and treatments of clays and 
minerals in combination 
with asbestos, Johns-Man- 
ville has devised a series of 
cements. One general class 
tobe usedas binders between 
fire bricks and another class 





View of a boiler furnace, grates re- 

moved, treated with Johns-Manville 

High Temperature Cements. This set- 

ting will resist heat, prevent premature 

checking or spawling and will retard 
the adhesion of clinker. 


is given below, together 
with other heat saving ma- 
terials that combine tocffect 
the conservation of power, 
fuel and equipment. 


Johns-Manville High 
Temperature Cements: Re- 
tort Cement No. 20; High 
Temperature Cements Nos. 
31 and 26 for use between 
bricks; No. 32 for use as 
coating ; Monolithic Refrac- 
tory Baffle Wall; Aertite 
Boiler Wall Coating. INSU- 
LATIONS: Asbesto-Sponge 
Felted, 85% Magnesia, As- 








as over-all surface coatings. 
Of great elasticity, these materials accept 
brick expansion and contraction without dam- 


bestocel, Zero, Anti- Sweat 
and Ammonia Insulation, Underground Con- 
duit Insulation and Insulating Cements. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 





INSULATION 
the heat where it belongs 


CEM 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 


PACKINGS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 








